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THE OFFICIALS AND THE SUBALTERNS. 



INTEODUCTION. 



The custom of horse-racing derives an ample 
justification in the almost inuneasurable utility 
which has resulted from the superiority of the 
English breed over all the other nations of the 
earth. This truths indeed^ is so universally ac- 
knowledged^ that the subject has become one of 
national importance^ and consequently of the 
highest consideration^ not only in a commercial 
point of view (warranted as it is by large expor- 
tations to foreign governments), but as mainly 
contributing to the efficiency, — nay, the invinci- 
biUty of the British army, as weU as the excite- 
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ment of the hunting-field, the comfort of the 
travelling-carriage, and the pleasures of the 
road. 

The attainment of this universally acknowledged 
quality with its gratifying results, is almost wholly 
to be ascribed to the good old English custom ; 
and, whatever may be enforced in an opposite point 
of view — ^however much may be said as to the 
Arabian breed of horses, with all its acknowledged 
purity of blood and high qualifications of speed 
and endurance, — ^it is an undoubted fact,^ and one 
which redounds to the honour of the national 
character, that, commingled as it is with that of 
the English stock (chiefly through the Darl^ 
Arabian and the Godolphin Arabian barb), the 
speed of the most famous of the KocUain breeds 
which is presumed to have descended from the 
immense stud of Ejng Solomon, who had forty 
thousand stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelve 
thousand horsemen^* shrinks into comparative in* 

* 1 Kings, iy. 26. 
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significance. The English produce^ indeed, stands 
nnriyalled and unapproachable. 

This superiority in every point of view, which 
has of course involved immense outlays of capital, 
and incessant labour, skill, and anxiety, claims 
royalty for its patrons, as well as many of the 
noblest families in the realm for its promoters, 
encouragers, and defenders. Passing by the name 
of several monarchs who turned their attention to 
the subject, from James the First to William the 
Fourth, we find amongst the nobles of the land, 
a phalanx of honoured names, — Cleveland, King- 
ston, Bridgewater, Ancaster, Grafton, Bolton, 
Derby, Hamilton, Northumberland, Queensbury, 
Bedford, Portland, Exeter, Egremont, Burling- 
ton, Jersey, Oxford, Bockingham, FitzwiUiam, 
Sciurborough, Bolingbroke, Westminster, Sefton, 
Grosvenor, Barrymore, Ossory, Chedworth, Cler- 
mont, Abingdon, Foley, Glasgow, Bichmond, 
Bentindk, Chesterfield, Stanley, Waterford, 
Eglinton, Zetland, &c, ; and in the list of gentle- 
men, Vernon, Shafto, Meynell, Panton, CKelly, 
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Dutton^ Smithy Mellish^ Bunbury^ Grascoigne^ 
Wilson, Garforth, Peirse, Petre, Watt, Payne, 
Gully, Pedley, Lumley, and a long et cetera. 

The sums of money expended by these noble- 
men and gentlemen, generation after generation, 
must have been so enormous as, if they could be 
correctly ascertained^ to be almost incredible. 
But the point of superiority has been reached; 
and they may be fairly viewed in the light of 
public benefactors. Nor could this point have 
been attained by the exercise of any other means. 
The spirit of generous competition and whole- 
some rivalry was awakened; and hence, from 
each breeding establishment and training stable 
throughout the length and the breadth of the 
country, has been produced the stock which is 
the glory of the land — *^ the wonder of surround- 
ing nations, and the admiration of the world/'— 
and laid the foundation of that great national 
festival in which the whole people can freely 
participate. So that, exulting in the breed, we 
are ready to exclaim, in the figurative and power- 
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fill language of Job — ** Hast thou given the 
horse strength? hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? Canst thou make him afi'aid as 
a grasshopper? The glory of his nostrils is 
terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength : he goeth on to meet the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear, and is not afirighted ; 
neither tumeth he his back firom the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the ghttering 
spear and the shield. He swalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets, Hal ha! and he smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting." ^ 

The days of chivahy, it is true, are gone. The 
tilt and the toumay, — the gorgeous attractions of 
old knightly encounters, — ^the joustes mortelles et 
i champy with all their imposing array, — ^gay 
pennons, rich trappings, and pointless lances^ — 
the minstrels, the heralds, the pursuivants, the 

* Job, zxzix. 19 — 25. 



damoselles on lofty towers; — all have given 
place to the horse-race^ still promoted hy, and 
honoured with, the gracious presence and patron- 
age of royalty. We have, it is true, no gallery 
covered with ivy and flowers for the reception 
of the Queen, called the "fortress of perfect 
beauty," — ^no cannon fired with perfumed powder, 
— ^no trumpet^blast or clang of drum, — to honour 
the feat of arms. The scene is changed. It is 
now a trial of fleetness and endurance, in the 
most noble, the most generous of all animals, not 
encumbered with the harness of war. But the 
Grand Stands are still the fortress of perfect 
beauty. Below, the smooth and elastic turf 
bends delightfully beneath the light and joyous 
feet of countless delighted promenaders. Above, 
the lovely glance of beauty is cast joyfully over 
the imposing scene, or blent with those which it 
more immediately meets, with the happy recog*- 
nition of some long-absent associate, who, amid 
the waving of plumes, perhaps the flowing of 
ringlets, receives the warmest greetings. Over 
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.ifaiB ttmrividled scene the strains of music throw 
tfaeir hctntionioits charms, and contribute to en- 
hance tiiei»tjlendouT of the imposing scene, pecu- 
liar 1X) Engknd, and one of its most striking 
chatracterisliies. 

" The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
- Getting «nd spending, we lay waste onr powers; 
Lfttle there is in nature that is ours." 

'Is it then to be put down as a matter of 
aet^nidhment or of condemnation, that many 
geaerous-hearted individuals, immured in the 
perplexing throng of the metropolis, or in the 
dense marts of trade and manufacture, with 
their unhealthy atmospheres, — amid the whirl 
of spindles and the roar of machinery, — should 
for a short time, unbuckle the harness of 
business, unwind the coil of Mammon, relax 
the bond of application, and visit the imposing 
and exciting scenes which the turf presents? 
These scenes, indeed, abound with exhilaration, 
with festivity, with enjoyment, and with de- 
light; where good-feeling ajidi ^<:i<i^-S52iksy«'^KS5^ 
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preyaal,— where friend meets, long-absent friend, 
— where parties from a distance assemble once 
a year to enjoy relaxation and amusement^ as 
a welcome relief from the cares and anxieties 
of life, and the labours and toils of business; 
returning, after haying participated in the 
pleasures which the occasion presents, to' their 
welcome homes and accustomed habits and 
pursuits, with hearts re-strengthened and re-in- 
vigorated, and with spirits more joyous and 
elastic for the better performance of the sterner 
duties of existence. 



November 24, 1851. 



THE TRUE LOVER OF THE TURF. 



The True Lover of the Turf is distinguished 
from his compeers by the possession and the mani- 
festation of many excellent qualities of both the 
head and the heart. The most splendid hospi- 
tality is associated with a degree of frankness and 
generosity which wins esteem and ensures attach- 
ment ; and although the luxuries of modern refine- 
ment may be connected with the picturesque 
grandeur of old ancestral halls, he is invariably 
kind, free, and benignant. The wine may spnrkle 
on the board, — ^wit may be intermingled with the 
genial and constant flow of conversation, ennobling 
all subjects, and never sinking into degndation, — 
apt comparison may be instituted without inflict- 
ing a wound, and illustrations brighten the picture 
without throwing comparatively minor matters 
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into the 49hade. But in other respects, the True 
Lover of the Turf is invariably the same ; — the 
SdJue in thought, in feeling, in aspiration, in gene- 
rosity, in benevolence : — the same under the sha- 
doiw of defeat, as in the full blaze of victory, when 
its achievements, perhaps, unexpected, make the 
country ^* ring from side to side." It is true, that 
around his hospitable board great political truths 
may not be enunciated or enforced, nor enlightened 
philosophical reflections engage the attention, turn- 
ing the halls of his ancestors into the arena of the 
Senate-house. Those great and enlightened prin- 
<;iples elicited by the power of superior intelligence, 
gleaning wisdom from one stormy generation to 
guide the faltering, confirm the wavering, and 
strengthen the strong to encounter and overcome 
the perils of another, may not be elucidated or en-- 
forced. But he enlarges and confirms the social 
bonds ; reinvigorating the spirits, reanimating the 
resolution, and confirming all good qualities ; and 
while he is pursuing a course fraught with immea- 
surable benefit in a national point of view, he is, 
at the same time, contributing to the gratification 
of societjl^ by providing for that great national 
amusement for which the people of England seem 
to possess a perfect natural taste ; and the name 
of many a noble family becomes • associated with 
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tliat of some extraordinary animal, and is rendered 
imperishable; as, for instance, Flying Childel^ 
with Childers; Orville with Lord Fitzwilliam^ ; 
Sir Peter Teazle with the Earl of Derby ; Touch- 
stone with the Marquis of Westminster ; and so 
onwards in the long array presented in the racing 
annals of the country. But in that bright display 
in the ranks of the nobility, or in the long line of 
the country gentlemen, whose reputation may be 
considered not only the highest, — ^perhaps th« 
most enduring, — there are also associated many 
pleasant reminiscences. 

The True Lover of the Turf will ever hold a 
high and cherished name in the estimation of the 
large majority of his fellow countrymen. He 
creates around him an atmosphere of delight. He 
does not shut up himself in the old ancestral hall, 
and lead a life of selfish exclusiveness. He is the 
centre from which radiates all good qualities, not 
of a mere personal character around the social 
board, but those of a nature in which the public 
may freely participate ; indeed, in his own halls 
the cup of pleasure is filled to the brim, with all 
Approach to somewhat of the old practices and 
cnistoms of his ancestors, which still will linger 
about the time-honoured mansion ; his desire to 
kfford gratification is not confined within IVna <as.^^ 
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,fW5»teineft.l;,9f, ,^he^^f^; , , llis ^ wel^-mana^ arid 
flftaaipV^ceiilt;; ,wp9^9, ipaay jres^nt the sra^fication 
^,Rh,^n^,8h9Q^i9g, ,p^Qi^rI^;^>at^{^t^ 
ibe, , pfl^f^ J , , geft^maplj^ pf all |Ji yersY)n3,-j^ck- 

^l^e^WPW- aP#..M?,iT:i®w« and desires take ^'WjSer 
fFfti?g^rr<| Vi^9^ Jjpfl^Tdrawn wood-jTiding, its ne^^^ 
,^oj[^ii^,fi^tfipaciea, its pleasant slopes, its attrac- 
;tli'Ve,,}]pll9w^,ipay prove inviting to the use of 
Jn^v^ni^^Qgy or gun. Still, he is not actuatea oy 
^ ieeling of exclusivepess. He dpes not refuse to 
.le^ve for a time those sylvan scenes,— l^is majestic 
,iQaks, his beautiful beeches, his towering pines, 
,bii9 graceful lindens, and his splendid elms, for 
those of a public nature ; — the heath, the ^oor. 



in/'" 



jtb^,tjcaimng-ground pf his famous, stud of„race- 
|,^^;S^a. , Npr, in the mornings imn^ediately pre- 
Ij^eijliflgthfi' decision of some great rajeing evept, 
.,;fif}^eii»pi^bliQ attention is aroused^ jand anxiety on 
j,ttp|,tiprtQe, ij* his presence jon-tne ground tie least 
n^ttxf^^XiYjS^fefift^re pf the scei^e. j There he is inva- 

.*nd,,yppej^^i9^;^^g^^i^^d % 
l^jftnd extolled for his heartfelt generosity ; 



; wnue 
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his team of horses are taking their gallop on the 
^mepM'iurf'a^^k^^^^ 



xivais tor racing nonours. ms correct atsenfmi 
tion and "adnAj^aDie Vudgment aif^ ' ilkd * ev^ceff* 



ma aaimraDie Judgment'4¥«"dM'gvffice8>«l 



the lourtli'w^en'lis" 'M^e^f^/H^'&^iwm'kb'^ 
to whicli'lorae 'he wi8te4^'tb''teiart;^eie?ffinifi^ 
'^Start the' wiiole' lotV'in3 ret'''fihW'l)e8ti'fcfeggfe- 
wiu!'^' n6'in'stance 'can l)e kadiiyflMn ^Wyh'ilife 
hSs pandered to the wishes of a^my,"or prati!t5yeQ 
tiie' 'slightest^ thing to mar'his 'if^titkticW,"i6t'tb 
dim his honour ; confirming thfe "Sford;^ "firei^uetrtffy 
Bpoken to the whole body of jockeys intitiiediiEitdy 

})receding the decision of some great event i, by 'the 
atq' iibrd Wharncliffe, — "Let no one take tile 
l^Bsi advantage of the other ; — let all be fair ; eaidi 
man using his best skill ; and may the best hox^e 
wm!" ' 

the true lover and friend of the turf, iiideed, 
tuhis no listening ear to aid the view6 or foii'w^d 
tne iufentiohs of any party. He holdy ' jabof^atU 
suggestions of a private nature, and' ' trfeiits' ^lifce 
all insinuations and all surmises. As li6 iypMcid 
ati) ve itn^ reach of suspicioii, ' &iid * ' afesiliileld ^ta 




// r incAyi'.jivy^j^ jhiriiiiHi cini vA i..iika^.'.> W^ 
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thus exalted, fearing no eyil and doing no wron^ 
he ennobles the turf by the purity of his motiyee> 
and ensures the confidence of the public by a 
perfect disinterestedness. 

" And bless'd are they 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
- That they are not a pipe for Fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please.** 

The purity of blood flowing from the Darley 
Arabian and the Godolphin barb, the idiosyn- 
ciracy of the breed, the experience of the 8tud«» 
groom, the skill of the trainer, and the science 
of the jockey, — these receive their due appre- 
ciation ; and in the availment of all means and 
appliances, with competition against competition^ 
and stable against stable, no advantage is sought 
to be attained beyond the exercise of the legiti*- 
mate qualities just mentioned. Thus feeling and 
thus acting, he awaits the issue — it may be with 
considerable anxiety — but with that calmness and 
Composure, that patience and confidence, which 
satisfactorily show that, if the picture presented 
b6 diversified by light and shade, one being thfe 
foil to the other, the tone of the whole is not 
destrdyed, nor the general effect marred. 

Pethaps the truest test to which the true lover 
of the turf can be put to try his fgood qualities^ 
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is;. a repetition of defeats; running, aa it wef;^^, 
like a continued stream in spite of all efforts t^, 
oheck the cvirremt or even to divert iU cpuirsj^^ 
Horse-racing, it is true, is liable to innumeyal^^e 
disappointments, even when success might have 
been fairly cajculated upon. But he is not turned 
aside from, or discomfited by, repeated mortifica- 
tions. He sustains defeat after defeat with a 
patient spirit, with the expression, ^^Well; \>sid 
luck this time ; better next." In the long career 
of racing, however, it would be an invidious and 
odious matter to compare one nobleman or gen- 
tleman with another, — to draw comparisons which 
^re neither justified by circumstances, • nor war- 
ritnted by good taste. The "Racing Calendar" 
is the faithful mirror which reflects what has been 
accomplished: it would be wrong to dim its lustre 
by the mists of doubt, or by the breath of accu- 
sation. But slight allusions, in this respect, may 
be excused. The late Duke of Leeds was a 
striking instance in enduring defeats; for although 
he might have been repeatedly conquered one 
diay, he ran his horses the next with the same 
spirit as if he had been the winner in every 
instance. The same remarks applies tp the pre- 
sent Earl of Glasgow, whose spirit, indeed, 
touching this matl^r, resembles an inexhaustible 



i^^^dtfeatn, vhschulatiU-kedprri fl^Mdngijoi^ iBdvS 
w«aitketS; &ir or'fbul^ and Jkraitseaadiispiiaspi^uxoaf 
or disastrous. The same remark: taqppljse'aUori Ad 
1^^ Mcunjnigiof'Ecbeteriii iFttr. hsventihi^eariijpte' 
ibiing ]/^5(>y hiffColomiivrBeldomioakigkttfafir^a^gete 
e^>ithl&! (first. -StiU'lhe hobl&iioni {^erseipdocdp 
aadibuki thecdose of the^jr^dr-^uviriiDeflilioabd^ifaii 
koif^es iCanried <jS the largest amoatiti<inr0tolBetf>o£ 
ittl hifl'competitori^'^ai^ the'eam-bfli£ll,dl2j unol 
^•That'th^ issnfi of racing showfr 303071 iitoiavk^ 
able' eon tvastB ia quite apparent; became* at-odkflyauorfi 
b<& diTested of its haxardous character. Tfa6>lnl)c[ 
iLord' Ordsyldnot", it is calculated, won omthetituMsk 
cotir^ no less a sum than 200,000^^ and/jiedtivfluft 
a> loser at last; and the same remark lafiipliesitiq 
the late patriotic Duke of BedferdywidiihiB^THii 
]0S6 than thirtj horses in training. Ghi'tiie'dtlifitf 
band, however, without multiplying iiostanora^ tfak 
Xarl of Derby refused teii tbc)iiu6hnd'jguiqaaci>iGsrl 
his famous ^ Sir ^ Petei*' Teazile. ' '■ '• The i wfinlnngsp^jotf 
single' horses' kainQalfio bQen-:elioi!ni<lii)sJo:^Ailitlirar 
end (df thb season, 1850, the Eakd bf EgUnHoa^Bf 
Flying Diitiohman had^ wotl ten! tevents; /iralkedi 
over for-feur; and lost: dne;i. p6roda«iii|g H;he< iCet' 
amouht of i7,775A ; besides: the! Ascot' Cupi of itfae 
vahie of five hhiidved guine9s;«»idiiktithB-£iairl 06 
Zotldtd'si¥oltigmirv>)<)oiwa'torth6iBaiii&:p6ari)od, ^»t- 
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besuieq'i4(he^i)0noadU8C(CiipiQfiitha(Talub,0£>^ 

h1lIl(Qyciglilfl[I]|«asJ^iJfrI')T nnuv'' 'jilT .>.ii en Vatif^ib to 
- >Outiolii^'jaa]ii aiU'dbtheiDiidiifeytoieii^oMtiiib 

aiuetty^^all b9^re>l«lcid minebeitelirylpiBliiaiiitiesr^e 
liidebd^^itfisninipc^sibler toHbre^tos^diDisildlididsaa^ 

long b^^ki,! luldidatinewii rthsiea^eujJrHi^iii{e)feN^ ti£ 
edrxiiiobi^lTiCiipatroniseLNti^eigtrowiBg fxihictio^i'of 
dteepfe-^acing^' >-b^cause lilYejr . fdeemr 4lrjaii oiustoU^ 
b<lnfev^i popubir, which^^^mtraalj ttoiiraeingiiO^ 
tiieiflal^ltpuiSiflhe most generonB ofooU/anifig^aila'td 
aEraQ<mnt>obstiuol6s.to whidi he ii^ves should tbo) 
}Mltfii£Li|Efuet't¥hioh appears to be < j (unified by^'thoi 
aeyexei injuries and' loss of animal: iifeiwhioh^haii^ 
tso\ ifreqinently oooerred. To a certain < le^tei)^ 
tiifer .aeHUQ: rfeeling ' is opposed' fto^' the/ eyetiej^b)! loA 
faalL^cappiiigi ^ •' iWfaeki ikei l^te Duk& fCff OevebmA 
ilaft'lindked/updii by.iihe clerk lofithe^OHiirseidfflt tfaioj 
Bototh/ . soliciting > diisi i gFice^-i^ rpatroilag&'toi 1 a > \ffpsk 
ftmoAiihtok t»f ItltiEl deiacriptidn^nthej^oble tDiik^ 
ibstUntly: Biade^jtbe) folio wiikg i knemorkbld^ ^^f^ ^^ 
^ jM[o4(i£^Jiav8l>a8(jgQod> a^'UtiiQxf: hoareiis las wofjo 
TtubY^ne^n btigeMleAiaxDbftke: haaS^, aiid ' wili > run; 
iliei]i(a^aiii£ttahi|h/coiBpetitQrd|y'^viei^ 'fi^it £(ge^ ! iCod 
atey.i9easoii|djle:diHiAH0e/»nd>fQrjfl];iji kuilh< i iBikt;!. 
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have too much respect for the reputation of mj: 
hofficA to Bco them overweighted and beaten by 
'platan!^ ^' 

liut there is one nobleman, who* actuated by 
the utmost purity of motives, and animated by a 
courugo and constancy seldom if ever equalled^ 
and certainly never surpassed, accomplished more 
than any other man of his time in raising the 
chura(itcr of the turf. Ko difficulty was tea 
fl^oat for him to surmount — no obstacle, however 
formidable, but what he overcame. The comh> 
mittcrs of iniquity quailed before him: those 
wlio ])ractised deception, or pursued a line of 
conduct which no man of honour and integrity 
could justify, dwindled into insignificance or 
shrank into obscurity. Without pretending Ui 
dive into all the mysteries of Memphis, he turned 
the tide into the Augean stable, and cleansed it 
of its impurities. Lord George Bentinok was 
the great reformer of the turf; and the many 
benefits which have since arisen and placed it 
higher in public estimation, are to be almost 
wholly ascribed to him. Nothing could make 
him swerve from the accomplishment of his 
purpose. Unflinching courage, stern resolution^ 
indomitable perseverance, immense sacrifice of 
ease, time^ and money ;< — these qualities were 
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steadily brought to bear* He tore the mask from 
the £sbce of daoeptioii^ and exposed its iQiquitau9i 
features to the public gaze. He pursued th^ 
evil-doers into< ,their luridng-«places aud secret 
dens, and tunaed them forth into the light of daj).* 
He tracked every evil course and every wrong 
propensity; and he lived to see his labours 
crowned with success, the ring purified, and tha 
best interests of the turf promoted. 

And what accomplished all this? What cleared 
the turf of its incumbrances, its obstacles, its 
anomalies, its desperate adventurers ? It was the 
bold daring of indomitable honesty, — the work 
of a mind piercing into the secret motives of 
men — of a heart actuated by those emotions, 
which, feeling the infliction of wrong, was deter- 
mined to assert and maintain the empire of right. 
Nor were his exertions imappreciated. The 
estimation in which these personal efforts and 
peifsonal sacrifices were held by his contempo-r 
raries, was rendered manifest by the liberal sub- 
scription to the Bentinck Memorial. But what 
oourse did the noble lord then pursue? Sig'- 
nificant as were the generous motives which led 
to the adoption of such an expression of public 
feeling, it became paled by what followed, — ^an 
instance, ' indped> of personal disinterestedness 
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80 correct iu.^e ad^pta^p^qf^al^,^^ p^jT^y^^^jii^ 
it becomes more than an imperishable and noble 
statue. With the anioinit"^abscvib€fd Lord 
George established a fuiid fe t&d benefit of 
Kj^cajed jqokeys-i-Tfor thos^ wbo ;h?id seen, fecAter 
da-ysj a»^ who, with advancing ypWi» 1^ent.\yjit^ 
the. weight p£i}iy,viriou8 fortune; and wwy ^f i*J!^ 
iracipi^uts iha^trq gopd reason for blessing the^ j^^n^ 
which refused: recompense and hcmour, a^d appro- 
priated it to the purpose of substantival good.; jrr 
a course in comparison with which, the cup. ^ 
gold and the vase of silver become as tin^lipg 
brass, and the marble bust moulders into nothing^- 
ness* < , 

: It is therefore no wonder that the sudden and 
iHielancholy death of the noble lord should Jbayje 
,^w}^r deep into the heart of every true lover, of 
ithe turf, as well as made a oiournful impression 
R^.th. ruiMd of the whole nation, 'it S'^tm,, 
tthat,,.aJ[thouKh he had declined the turf and dis- 
posed of his stud and ifnmensp J^re^di^g r^stab- 
4fl9hI^e^t|, he lived fo se,e.his admirabli^ judgment 
nprjltl^ .r,egaa;d to. hisi favqurite ^^^^) Crucifijp, veri- 
^^dj.Jier ,swi,.,§^plic^,^^7,,{To.^^tone, having 
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••I.MI lilic. ;lklj;ilri'l-^j.-ii) li.;; ii:;.'ii ■! ; iiil'.-r.(| }i 

I '.I iM(nienW»KUTiniil(7<tb4tt<sha{)ttoiur:eB^ nrnits 

' H^lii ofi tllia^b^kiitiful grotindi^ of the ^t^Wlfifil 
iMt^^'dt CMtiifcer, on the 21irt bf^ ' S^temb^i*, 
lfe'48, a^itiat-eiitly in tlie 6tijoynkeii1l ' t)f « W» ^suttl 
teifth' -and; spitits, whilst ptDCeediiig^ 'to ^ Vfeifr fafe 
"][)iiiti^ular friend, Earl Manvers^ aH Thordsby, =hfe 
shoiild iiave been stricken by the hatid<)f deaths 
'virasi truly monmfiil and impressive. Yet, wha#- 
^^Cf* >Jea8 the character of his political bias^ hS3 
m'leiiibry will be cherished by the wise and good 
of all parties, as one of the most upright of 
inen,-Hiii oriiament to the class to which- he 
tieJongefl,— and, possessing rare and undoubt^ 
talents^ iah honour to the senate,-^ a bri^t 
' example ' o^ iJl^ihterest edness, generosity, diH 
benevolence lii |)rivate life,— -the cynosure' '6f'iril 
eyes^'aniJ'tW admired of all admiretti-^-'-ttie'feiit 

■fe^?>f^eturf:" ^:7^' '- ''■"■<><I 

'''"f^- such ' m6ii ii& " iLoW Gteotge Btotittck; ^ tlie 
true lovers of the aniiiseiiierits' of the -tlirf will 
always coiiSdier' theiai8dvfe& ' indebted j iiot • dii- 
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D^lgg^rding, at the saine time, the mdny generous 
^^irits who hare preceded him iii the career of 
Wdng, nor the many also who are still left 
biehind. But what may not be said of the 
Veteran Osbaldeston? That he is the most 
extraordinary man of the present day, as an 
English country gentleman, will be universally 
acknowledged, not only with regard to racing, 
but in all the sports of the field, throughout the 
whole of their several interesting phases. As a 
manager and follower of hounds, he, perhaps, 
stands unrivalled. As an admirable shot, he has 
few, if any, equals. Indeed, he is perfectly at 
home in everything which relates to hound, dog, 
or gun, as well as the game of cricket, and other 
athletic exercises. On the bleak and barren 
moors, after grouse and ptarmigan; in the cover, 
after pheasant or cock; in the open, after par- 
tridges and hares ; in the lower grounds, or open 
commons, after snipes and plover ; on the lines of 
rivers or ancient water-courses, after ducks, teal, 
or widgeon; in all these varied scenes he is 
perfectly at home, and can eclipse all his com- 
petitors in the weight of his bag, even under the 
greatest difficulties. In pigeon-shooting he has 
achieved wonders, as well as in the laws of the 
/easA In the prize*-ring wtlo ^a^^ae^^ ^ toore 
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correct knowledge in practice, or higher capahir 
lities of correct judgment? As a gentleman- 
jockey, frequently riding his own horses, attired 
in his well-known Lincoln-green, he is also unr^ 
vailed, eclipsing Lord Sackville, the best of the 
turf in his day, as the rider of the horses of 
George the Fourth, at Bibury and other places 
which his majesty patronised. And whatever 
may be advanced with regard to the extraor*- 
dinary exploit of the late Duke of Queensbury, 
in his famous carriage match, nineteen miles in 
one hour, with the same horses, and those of the 
purest and highest blood, it may be considered 
Bs surpassed by the Squire, when compared with 
his extraordinary match against time, at New- 
market, when he rode two hundred miles within 
ten hours 1 

In short, in all out-door pursuits and occupa- 
tions, involving consummate skill and physical 
capabilities of endurance, as well as moral 
courage, he stands, at the present day, unri- 
valled. Nor is it too much to say, taking all 
these matters into consideration, including age 
itself, that the Squire may be fairly considered 
as the most extraordinary man of the present 
day. 
. How many thanks are duft to \)m»^ \tf3^^ ^as^ 
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f^errms-^iearted men, wlio, daring a long series 
of jesan, generation after generation, haye con- 
tribnted to the gratification of a public pastime 
to which the people of England ever have been, 
and .are still likely to be, sincerely and deyotedly 
attached ; besides, as being the main instruments 
in making the breed of horses what it is, unpa- 
ralleled in fleetness, and unrivalled in endurance ! 
Tt ifl, it maj be repeated, a distinctive feature in 
the national character, — a means not only con- 
tributive 'to public gratification, but to public 
utility; and far be the day when the one shall 
fall into desuetude, because the other will dwindle 
into insignificance ! But in contributing by their 
united exertions to the public gratification, 
awakening, at the same time, generous rivalry 
and honest competition, they are only following 
the example set by the most civilized nations of 
antiquity, whose specimens of art are the models 
of the present day, whose language is appealed to 
as the test of the highest excellence, whose taste 
can find no equal, and whose refinement is placed 
beyond the point of disputation. The Mithraic 
festivities, with their splendid chariot-races, 
spoken, of by Zoroaster; the Athenian public 
spectacles, particularly the Olympic Games, 
jLirhich not only attracted the Grecians them- 
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selves, but drew strangers from even distant 
countries, with the trials of the stadium and the 
races of the hippodrome ; the succeeding horsey 
a,nd chariot races of B.ome, from the time 9j^ 
Pompey downwards to the greater magnificence 
of the days of the great Julius ; these may b^ 
considered the forerunners of the Derby and of 
the St. Leger; and to despise the latter, in 
connexion with other great events, is to disregard 
the highest of precedents, to set at naught the 
greatest examples, and to treat periods of high 
civilization and refinement as those of ignorance 
and barbarism, — periods, however, which have 
been extolled by the philosopher, ennobled by 
the orator, and rendered immortal by the poet. 



u 



The great Emathian conqueror bade spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground." 
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THE BETTING MAN. 



Ip the late Sir Robert Peel, in speaking of the 
decisions of the two Houses of Parliament, wtts 
justified in using the term ^^ the lottery of legte- 
lation," the same term may be safely applied with 
regard to racing generally, and to betting in par- 
ticular. The betting-ring, like all other arenas 
of speculation, the mart of Exchange, the public 
securities, railway-stock and shares, insurances 
of all descriptions, foreign produce, navigation, 
trade, manufactures, and commerce, are liable to 
fluctuations, — to good fortune and bad luck,-i-to 
brilliant success in some instances, and inevitable 
ruin in others. It is of little use saying what 
even the Quarterly Review has said respecting 
public racing, or rather betting men; — how a 
small retail tradesman, dealing in >a very peridh- 
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able commodity, became our modem Croesus in 
a few years, and proprietor of several of the 
finest houses in England ; — how the champion of 
the boxing ring is the champion of the turf, the 
proprietor of a noble domain, all in the person of 
a Bristol butcher; — how a great proprietor of 
coal-mines became the owner of the best stud in 
England, onc/Tfjiio gives three ^thousand guineas 
for a horse, in the comely form of a Yorkshire 
footman; — how a quondam Oxford livery-stable 
keeper has more than a dozen race-horses in his 
.stalls, and those of the very best «tamp, and such 
^as few country gentlemen have a chance to contend 
with; — how the son of the ostler of the Black 
.8waA at York, bets his thousands on the heath, 
with his neckerchief secured by a diamond pin ! 
. In all professions and trades, — the bar, the 
.pulpit, and the senate, — in art, science, and lite- 
xature, — some of the brightest characters (a cir- 
cumstance peculiar to England perhaps) have 
sprung from the lowest ranks of society, and 
astonished the world by the brilliancy of their 
achievements or the force of their talents ; some- 
.tiiBes ev'cn making head against the most un- 
• favourable circumstances^ We are told by our 
great dramatist that there is a tide in the affiiira 
I io£ mpJhf whieh, if takea at iJbfe ^oqAl^ ^'i^\^»^ <ss^ 
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to fbrtun^, a&d idle iteverse: if dieregatodedLa USk4fi 
Ciiith derives ad ample 'venfficatMMii^m (the, ^£^ei^ 
elltidedto. : It must^< hoiT«vi9iV>]Di& admitted ih^ 
illost'deKperate TdntuareB haver' be^-onadei on ^b^ 
niiiiiertain and stormy aei) of: betting;,. ami «aja]:^}^ 
Utiable to batde the storm^ hay0^ »withibadjiP^ap 
^Afinsfai])^ 'made a 'wreck of. their <:f€artiiQea».^aiV 
irha/t is more dishonourable^ defii^the power, t^ 
Cdinp^l :paymenti< Allimea fure Hablertow^rqi^ 
and! ^igo wraiig. But bettings as 41 <r^gitL}^ 
pdrsuhy'like ali other speeulations^ reqifiire^rtJ^ 
eisercii^ i of ^due caution^ of perfect oalrx^p^epe^i f^jtiji 
'6elf«-po8$6S6]on to a higher degree, perh*^, thf^ 
any other occupatioiu The greatest loser9i^^9t^ 
those who are wedded to, or run away withiiC^)^ 
idea, to the disregard of all possible coutingapi^i^ 
all accidents, and all chances of various (duuract^o^f. 
To run away with one notion^ unless •th^arisPii^ 
is all but as certain as can possibly be. im^^O^d^ 
id, geneiaUy- speaking, to run inloi.the ]ifH^ 
'ioaoutlii Hexioe the instances of ifr^rievwltier/si" j^ 
v^en who 'ibakei bad worse ; because>.byi -op^ /bxi^ 
^being ki&ockedidoi«7inin the rank,i th^ f^it-^v^iA^ 
^^h^rs' <is, > in many> instances^' i aln^ost 4ae<yiiti^|>]i^» 
'^ilch 'hWi'beenr the, casei too:ir)^q«<tenUy;)>fth49 
linflidtinl^^ dndeed,/ar;mQP& thaa rtbri3ef(4dt iojOjay^., ^ 



de^tr, 'ihei t afa(iAlt;>i tihe ' latigfay the je»% the >gibiQ^ 
tlt6' breiggaiiP ehampTon^fahdi^the skulkiAg^^hAtl^ 
thfe f^mester tspriDghug upoQi r his ^prey^ the- .^fi- 
fri^iiiled'^fnovice^^ «bd the ramed isquire^ ^ . Xhji^ 
pi<!rtul*e idJ^OYerdraWn^r It isf not so withl'thp 
regulate beating' ififdnJ He takes allimatteiri-iwiith 
Ik degt^ of) (^thites9i^nd aeLi^p^BseseionwoKihj 
of 'the' highest caase; He is neither delUde^hy 
|k^^tiVe itss^rtioiifs on the one hand, uialess they 
<»ifam^fip(wn die highest qttipters^ orifrwn^ithp 
^dtiiitattn^hefld ; nor, on the other,, by that rasdir 
^ti^ alnfd indiscrimination which; jumps to ,;a 
^Idisitive conclusion, overleaping all contingencies, 
ot" • disrefgarding all accidents He is calm, cool, 
eautiou^^ and deliberate; neither buoyed up by 
t^ touch hope, nor depressed by unfortunate 
^^ht^ums^nce<^ It is your random shot that 
"klN^&^'ttiisseS the mark, or, like vaulting ambi- 
ii<(^i d^^rle^i|Ms itself, and falls on the other sid^. 
It i^' tt*tie^iJiat the regular e^eoulatar ruina^, Ofo. 
-tetettiy 4[M3<iaiSi6ns, immense risks. ' But he patient^ 
^aits^he isAue of events with that coolness laad 
dblf-poa^ssSon which only belongs to the "old 
httnd/'''dfte'r« havings' however, provided as far -as 
possible' fbt< contingencies. Swift in caU\\!fi>^k«^ 
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prbfit cari'be obtained, — clear in perc^tion ^si^'W 
tife" state of the market — to the InfldentJes 'v^iacW* 
will' either depress or elevate tWe scale of bettings 
-^knowing that, in some instaiiceff, it "will shiririk 
lfk4' the sensitive plant from the slightest tbuch, 
or,' like the northern Aurora, shoot npwatds to 
the very zenith; he brings to bear not onljr' 
evety possible accident, with that clear percept ' 
tidn which, basing his calculations upon figures 
as well as up6n facts, has experience for its guidifey 
whatever may be the final restdt; but those cit^ 
ciimstances also which relate to the peculiaritieil^' 
of the stock, — their courage, endurance, thei 
pluck of the sire, the resolution of the dam, the 
skill and reputation of the trainer, and many' 
other matters which need no particular enume^ 
ration in this place ; mainly relying, however, not 
upon the reports from the respective trainiagi' 
grounds, - not upon the asserted result of every • 
well-ascertained "spin" with the trial-horses 6f 
each stable, but upon the surest of all tests, gene-^ 
rally speaking, viz., public running. Hence his 
composure and fortitude; because he knows full 
well that, if the worst comes to the worst, he shall 
clear the lock-gates and move into the harbour of 
safety. 

It has, however; sometimed hflp^ned that tk 



w^ fi:pai,..thQ .Wfter, .rtt the el^y.wtl^ ^ftur,| J^i^^^ 
changed thp whpl€^.a3pQpt pf affairs as to thp fi^j 
i8s^e, an4F^duice4,*n jeffect. similar, to. tJ?r9.\^iflg^, 
a. round, i^hot, atb^^fiyt the bows, to bring t% shjp 
to, oi: a sh^lj,; thriC^wn= into tjtue, centra pf.tl;!^! 
enemy'^ camjK , With the rapidity of ligl^tuinjj^^ 
he glances oyeji^, his. book,, and cai^ tell io§t£^tly|^ 
how he stands — what loophole th^e is.^pjp.. 
retreat — what portal open for advance. He. 
tal^es the advantage of the moment, or ^teers that 
course, through opposing difficulties, whiph wil^ 
bring him safely round — perhaps an jimflaens^^. 
winner beyond his former calculation. 

Under these and similar circumstances, it may. 
be re^adily seen, that the great loser is the mai^ 
vdth pne idea ; not the regular " book-maker ;^ 
not the " better-round ;" not the *^ taker of the 
long, and the better of the short odds;" not i}^^^ 
judicious " hedger;" not, in fiict, the skilful gene- 
ruil, who, although defeated, provides for a s^e, 
retreat.. It is true that the most scientific, an^, 
eJ^perienced members of the ring, through tl^e. 
occurrenqe of adventitious circumstances, oir e^7.. 
traordiwi^ accidepts^ which the keenest foresiglf^^ 
couk], not perceive, , and against \y]bdch the utmost 
discernment could not possibly provide, hav^, at 
timeftpi tp^ hjijt/}^d.n .tft .i^Sx\]Li^ ,^!^ 
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atieen on the score of betting, may be w]ioU3r; 
aMtibed to the fact5 that desperate men^i involved 
ilk' the meshes of erroneous speculation, have 
plunged beyond their depth or means of payment^ 
and ii^the struggle for self-preservation^ have 
puiHed down others in the attempt to save them- 
selves. It has long since been high time that an 
effectual stop should have been put to thid ruinous 
state of things, as well as a recurrence of the mys-r- 
tery of the I/udlow and RunningtBpein SkSaixo^. . 
Lord George Bentinck was the man to aocompIUh;, 
this ' great* purpose; and the *^ ordering off the 
ground," in the case of all defaulters, ha3 beeiLi 
attended with the most salutary and beneficial i 
results. . i 

That the system of betting in all its variousr 
ramifications, its intricacies, its sinuosities, it^^, 
perplexities, — ^the involvement of mystery andi 
uncertainty, — ^the exposure to continual cUaagei 
in* colour and in temperature, — the liability tQi 
accidents and to those adventitious circumatancesi 
which are often placed beyond the pale of calcular 
tion^ — the enormous amount of capital involved jja 
the decisions, in comparison with whidbi the value 
of the stakes themselves are comparatively as 
liothing ; — that the system can be obliterated, or 
that it should fall into desuetude, cannot reason* 
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ably be expected^ so loDg as human passions and 
desires continue the same as they now are; tbe^ 
same in feature^ in complexion, in expression^ and ; 
in intention. No. The sound of the powerful r 
and impressive monosyllable, " Done,"~" DonCy^i 
will still continue to float over the " ring" and the i 
table of the betting-room. Men will still con- 
tinue to be impressed with the conviction that the 
application of capital to the purposes and inten- 
tions of betting, is as legitimate a source of invest- 
mient or employment of capital as the exchange or 
exchequer-bills; trade, law, or physic. The genu-? 
infe betting man will still proceed with his vooan 
ti^i ; ' still continue his peculiar mode of outlay in 
defiance of all other interests, and in disregard of 
aU other allurements; exercising, perhaps, greater 
caution ; not spreading before the wind too large 
a *^ cloud of canvass;" and, knowing the fate of 
the fleet of Ulysses, escape the whirlpool of Cha- 
rybdis, and, at the same time, avoid that of Scylla.; 
asystem without which the turf would lose much 
of its attraction and excitement, and, consequently, 
nmch of its incentive, its patronage, and its eat 
couragement. 
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ToXvAtos the formation of the character of tt^A 
TftAlKETR, In the most ample acceptatidii of trt)d 
t^rvdytakny superior qualities are essentially rtfc|iAi 
isite. The Trainer is easily distinguished tipteitl 
the ground. Mounted upon his favotiritfe hkcl^ 
hte accompanies his horses, and gives dit^citibrfirki 
to the length And severity of the gatll6^ t* 'tW 
ir^eating of some horses, the getifle €(i!6rt586' iX 
Others; in some instances, classifying tnellitV'lii 
Others jiroceeding in a more general bbd^i^iii^^di!i^ 
Ilfar dfcum^tAnced dictate. In '<5oytuine, thtifiEr'ils 
ibhie ^i^ht difference betw^^eti the ferdti©r*<yf tH6 
north and the trainer of ih^ feoiitW. ' Thb foi*rtieir, 
confihed, perhaps, to his OtvTi'lb(5allty, is mo*^ 
farmer-like in appeai^tice : ' the lattet' dniatter ih 
ai&re. But the difference, kA W^U' 'tHtti' r^g^i-d to 
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dialect as to costume, is not so marked now, as 
was the case formerly ; when, for instance, " Old 
Sykes" was in the full fame of his racing career, 
with his splendid horse. Golden Locks (Sooth- 
sayer, the winner of the St. Leger in the year 
1811) and he used the expression, on a subject 
when an annuity from his chief employer was in- 
volved— ^^ ^Tiat, JMlally and ajl^^ eir ? " 

The great object sought to be attained by train- 
ing is, to bring to the highest state of perfection 
the physical capabilities of the race-horse, with 
i)i^ view to the acquirement of tte gre^qst ;^.i^ree 
q^ ^^etness. and of endurance. la order , to arrivp 
a^t.tfie successful accomplishment of this. purpoi^^^ 
1^^ full development of the powers, of the most 
g^i^i^rous of animals, the trainer must bring to tL^ 
tf^jf^ perfect knowledge of the physical confojc* 
^tioii^VJfit)^^ animal frame; the diseases to wfiic^ 
jjl^i^^^ble, without trenching upon the ground 
fffoug\^(\,\\y iJtie veterinary siirgeon; the mode.^f 
•j^^ajtm^n^ apd the preservation of health, ap^ 
^igjC^fV: He. paust J^ave extensive experien.<?^^ qo^j 
^pct jiu^gfneat, judiciqus ,pers9v^r^i^ce, .and gjppd 
aefli^,.twf>f<fh latter .flM^ty has been qorr^ctly, de? 
«cribed;as^e.jupt e^^uUbriiimof ^IJi our fiacuUie^ 
^e must.cop^wllj il^^ temp^^ th^ disposition, an4 
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ruly idiaracter of the one, if violeiit, md eneoar- 
•giog the temper of the other^ if tim^ ; in one 
inntoDce administering jdenty of work, in another, 
fN^rbapfl, gentle encouragement: on all occasions 
avoiding the over-doing of the one, and the under- 
doing of the other ; for to give a horse too little 
winrk, is as bad as giving him too much, so far as 
the result of a great trial is concerned ; thus veri- 
fying the truth of the expression, that all extremes 
meet. The trainer lias also to provide against 
the occurrence of any sudden chaonges in tbe 
state of tbe weather and temperature, and tbe 
liability of taking cold, the forerunner of disease ; 
the hardness and softness of the training-ground ; 
on all occasions against the occurrence of inflam- 
mation to which all horses that have arrived -at 
what is termed ^' up to the mark," are particularly 
liable; because the whole physical system, having 
reached its highest pitch of perfection in a racing 
point of view, is already verging upon a state of 
inflammation. Hence, we hear of favourite horses 
standing high in the betting having '^gone amiss,^ 
^' a screw loose," and the like. 

The most particular, the most essential point 
to be acquired in the process of training, is, 
amid the many, to know when to stop: when the 

etc Bfgtem hsm had <8uffi!detLt tifoik/vid iste 
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power sufficiently developed ; when^ neithttt et«r- 
doing the matter* oil one hand, nor xinderMdouig 
it on the otiber^ t<a» hai& ibeen already rem^ked, 
it has arrived at it6> bigfaeet state of pbysiofl 
perfection in every respect, and the com^titor 
is brought to the post in such a state, and^'tbe 
fearful task and heavy responsibility are removed 
from the Trainer to the Jockey. This is the 
-great desideratum^ rendered, indeed, more dif- 
ificult by the circumstance^ that by thte modem 
jlractice, horses are brought into the most deter- 
mined competition publicly, at an earlier age 
than was formerly the case, but certainly over 
a shorter distance of ground; an age in fact, 
when the bones, tendons, and muscles have not 
arrived at a state of full maturity, and the 
dreadful pr^sure from the hind quarters, the 
great propelling power, cannot, with the addition 
*of the weight placed upon the back of the horse, 
be sustained by the fore legs, and a break-down 
18 fipequently the inevitable consequence. With 
regard, however, to all these and other matters, 
the experienced Trainer is an admirable judge ; 
«nd 'although he may not be disposed to exclaim 
with the late Parson Goodricke, of racing noto- 
riety, when a stranger waB finding fault witk 
Ae vgly bead jof ontt o£i loife \>«a\. \isa\s««», ^'•^^ ^^> 
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and Aws a bone nm with liis betd?** and al- 
though hordes ran in all forms, he is enabled 
at one glance, to point oat any defeets in form* 
ation; nay, the pecnliarity of each breed; as, 
for instance, when viewing the ^team" of a 
riTal trainer taking their exeitdse; ^That's ii 
Muiey all over:" ^There's the Emilius blood:" 
**Here"'8 the stoutness of the Selims:** "A 
Blockloek by his plain head:* ''A Filho da 
Puta by the uprightness of his hocks:'* and 
so on, a complete matter of wonder to ihb 
stranger-spectator. 

With regard to the great desideratum in train^ 
ing, to which allusion has just been made, a 
striking instance, and one fully worthy of being 
placed on record, was presented by the late 
John Hutchinson, one of the best, if not the 
very best trainer of his day, or, indeed, that 
ever existed, as instanced with regard to Benin^ 
brough, Hambletonian, Cockfighter, Overton, 
Young Traveller, and a long et cetera. In his 
early days he had the management of the stud 
of the late Peregrine Wentworth, Esq. (Perry 
Wentworth, as he was invariably called on the 
turf), of Tolston Lodge, near Tadcaster. In 
consequence of some misunderstanding, which 

^cd in a guarrel^ he left hia aervicC) and 
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commenced breeding and training on l\^own 
account. Soon after, this disruption bad takeu 
place, bringing his superior judgment and skUJ, 
into full exercise, he defeated his old master 
whenever be met him on the turf, to the great 
mortification of the owner of Tolston Lodge^ 
After Hutchinson had sold Hambletonian ijf 
Sir Harry Vane and Sir Charles Turner, .ttfi 
celebrated match between that famous horse and 
Piamond was made, to be run at Newmarket. 
H^mbletonian of course left Yorkshire for the 
heath, and was placed under the management 
of Field, the trainer. A short time before 
the decision of tliis Tar-famed match, upon the 
issue of which, it was calculated that upwards 
of a million of money was depending, — the 
north against the south, and the south d gainst 
the north, — Sir Harry, fearful of the severe 
system of training which was at that time 
a/(Jopted at Newmarket, and knowing the su- 
;^rior judgment of Hutchinson, who also knew 
perfectly well the temper, constitution, and 
capabilities of his horse, requested that he 
would go to Newmarket and see how he wa« 
going on. This request was obeyed ; and John 
Hutchinson arrived at Field's stables about a 
week before the great e\eix\. ^Rsga \»o \a>sA ^^^aft^^^ 
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Atf|Nii;fic?t 0ance, the Tetenn Yod^sIure-tndBiqr 

wtLWihe eSect of the fiereiity of the Newmarket 

IfjsUm, and exchdmed in his broad proyinci^ 

.dialect — ^^*2foo, whafs ta been dooing tn)l 

•J^ hoise?^ Field immediately stated the natme 

^<kf the work which HamUetonian had done. 

/^NoQ," added Hutchinson, *^y^Ve doon tew 

mich tall him; thn'Il take all t' steel ont o' 

,bim if thee gangs on i' this way; if thee means 

to win, hod ta band a bit; he's had enif p' 

that!" This judicious advice was instant]^ 

ibUowed, and for the few remaining days 

Hambletonian, instead of undergoing the saof^ 

severe work, bad comparatively very gentle 

.exercise. The great day of trial came. It w^ 

a most exciting event throughout the whole 

kingdom, and the attention of the public hung 

npon the result as though it were a natiooud 

victory, or a national defeat. Hutchinsqo, 

;^ltbough confident of the superior powers of 

Mb own horse under his own management^ w^ 

];ievertheles8 extremely anxious, as he consicjereid 

biB own reputation at stake. The. two grei^t 

"cracks" started. The fame of each hang in 

the balance. The hearts of the backers <^f 

.joach horse palpitated. The result was, thiat 

^HEambletonian was the victor, ,t»ut .with very 
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nmie to sj)ak. ^ Wh6h Bnckle, trfeo rciae^toA- 

'bleftbhian; h^ disiiibiinted, and gone tor'sd&lg, 

' he exclaiitifed * as so6ti ' as lie had recfetter^ 

^his bre^tK, "Well, ' IV^ been beaten^ tliil^ 

times diirin'g the rkcid, but he cande again ttte 

last time, aifd WoAl t' have ridden' huridrefds 

'of' horses in my tirrie, but I iieVer rode sucrfi'a 

game horse in all my Hfe^*^ a circumstance wbJfli 

' Wa^ mainly to bfe attributed to the skill alia 

Experience of John Hutchinson. The trainei*, 

^Tid, like him, can stop at the prioper pbinl, 

'^iiilly developing, but at the saine time, fitliy 

Reserving the pdvp^ers of the animal for a greit 

And most desperate struggle like the one ih 

i^uestion, may be considered as having arrived 

at the acme of perfection as a trainer, and 

'f)toved himself fully worthy of the repu- 

^tation, as well as the profit, of his admirably 

cikilful exertions. 

' It would be a matter wholly invidious to draW 
^comparison between the science, the skill, an!d 
4he experience of the respective trainers at the 
present day, numerous as they undoubtedly are. 
'■As a body, it may be fairly questioned whether 
they have ever been excelled. But, in drawing 
this estimate, there are many matters to be taken, 
into the actfotmt. The change^ ^VvSa. \ia& ^^^ 
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duqed its effects in aifl 1fche ' circumstaiicds' 'sittfl 
conditions of the present day, — from the' electrib 
telegraph ahd the locomotive engine doWnwardfe^ 
^—7nas not escaped even that of 4;raining. Haces 
ire now run at far shorter distances than was 
Formerly the case. Horses, it may be repeated. 
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are now brought to the post at an age so early as 
to put the old system almost out of the questioiil 
But, in glancing over the list of the St. Leger 
winnei's alone, some excuse may be reasonabty 
formed in alluding to the fact that Mr. Jdhtk 
Scott has been eminently successful for foifir 
years in succession, as instanced with regard i6 
Don John, Charles XII, Launcelot, and Satirisil, 
without mentioning, particularly, Mr. Petfe% 
horses — Matilda, the Colonel, and Rowton. ' 

If the attentive observer is disposed to xnairefl 
at the perfection of the system which has p^ 
duced the superiority of breed, the wonderful 
fleetness, and the maintenance of that fleetnei^ 
mile after mile; the deep anxiety and heftvjr 
responsibility of the trainer will be abundanlSy 
manifest. The many contingencies to which he 
is exposed, the frustration of purpose to which hfe 
is liable, and the disappointment which he 'is 
doomed to encounter, are no inferior consideril- 
t/ons in ibe general category of the trainet^s 



e)i;ietence.. , I](^ ,ma7 no{l;, on all pccasione, b^ 
disposed to be . disconcerted with tl^e many fluc- 
tuations in the scale of betting, the reports whiten 
are itnxiously propagated, or the intentions, 
avowed or secret, of competing stables. But he 
has a reputation to maintain amid a crowd 
more liabilities, contingencies, accidents, an( 
difficulties, than, perhaps, pertain to any other 
callii^, — a reputation which, in the words pf 
Michael Cassio, is truly "the immprtal part of 
Jtdmeelf," — a reputation which, if blighted, by 
whatever means, places him "beyond the dis- 
tance" in the estimation of public opinion, and 
total defeat is the inevitable consequence. To 
hjiale the pure morning breeze on the wide, 
high, and open moor, as with critical and correct 
ejG he witnesses the performances of his several 
equine rivals, preparatory to some important 
**spin," or trial, may invigorate his health, and 
reanimate his spirits. The stable arraugements 
may claim his especial attention ; and the subject 
qf household affairs, with, perhaps, some fifty or 
^ty boys, grooms, &c., sitting down to dinner 
daily, is no inferior consideration. But he has to 
jitand well with public opinion ; and if, fortunate 
}jx the care and management of first-rate horses, 
l^. skill plijLces th^m at the head ^^a XJaa nSsjXrtc^ ^ 
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the great events of the year, he may justly pride 
himself in having accomplished the purposes of 
his calling, given the highest satisfaction to his 
employers, and won the approbation of the whole 
sporting world. 
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THE JOCKEY. 



But what may not be said of the scientific 
Jockey? He belongs to a race peculiar to itself, — 
peculiar in personal appearance, in habits, in 
manners, in the mode of life, — ^peculiar as the 
chief instrument in the perfection of a manly 
sport remarkably congenial to the feelings and 
propensities of the large mass of Englishmen, 
and peculiar as achieving a name which may vie 
with that of others placed in the highest niches 
in the temple of Fame. 

The Jockey may be considered as the iinisher 
of the work of the trainer ; or, in other words, as 
carrying out to their true and legitimate issue the 
physical powers and capabilities, the fleetness, the 
endurance, the resolution of the race-horse, — 
qualities which, by the way, have been brought 
to the highest state of perfection Vi'^ Xk^a^^Kii^^ 
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4i^kkir\eT. To le a ifrst-MejofiKey'ri^equii^ete; 
liKtf'a 6rst-rate trainer!, ilie tinlon'of* jtikhj I'are 
qMitJcji. ' The Jockey ttnlst laVe' a ^ood hed,d, i 
sfiii^ kn'd fii^m seat, strength of iirfn, as wdl as 
stt^efng^h of nerve, — resolutiori^ coolness, skill, 
pSe^sdieraiice, firmness, judgment, decision, fair-' 
ntess, honiesty. Placied, perhaps, in a position of 
great difficulty, he should so use the powers of 
hi^ horse a^ not to abuse them. He should 
neither make too free use of his capabilities in 
the early siage of the race, nor during the greateif 
pairt of its progress; and whatever may be main-' 
ti,ined to the contrary by those, who, confident of ' 
success, would injudiciously rush to the goal in 
spite of every circumstance, there is great danger' 
in going too far a-head, and in thus wasting the* 
horse's powers. Charles XII,* with his immense 

* The attachment 6f race-horses to the feline species has been 
sometimes alluded to by naturalists. A striking instance, in' 
this respect, was presented by the royal Charles, who formed a- 
strong attachment to a cat, which was his especial favourite. 
When he was taken out of the stable at Pigbum to proceed to 
Donoaster, before the St. Leger, he appeared restless, and turned 
rdand his head, as if in want of someUiing. It proved to be his 
coi^stant companion. Pussey was immediately fetched, and put 
inside the muzzle that hung at the saddle-bow; and he then went 
quietly to Doncaster. When he had won the race after the dead 
heat, and been taken to , his stall, he looked for his favourite, 
and she jumped upon his back, where she usually slept ; and 

H'-Ae look bis com qnke conlenUdly . ' * 
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stride, c^me away from his compedtora and le^\ 
them ; but Euclid^ a smaller horse, caught hiixfii 
and made a dead heat of it. " Stop with me^ i»7p 
boy, and you'll be second," exclaimed Chifney i;^. 
oae of his great trials of skill, to a lad who w^^;, 
passing him in the race, Chifney at the time lyiugv 
third. The boy obeyed so high an authority, and,. 
ihe result was as the great jockey had said. 
= But, as it frequently happens, there is no cer- 
tainty of a race until it is over; so, in some 
instances, results have ensued which had neveir 
been even surmised. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary incidents, in connexion with the final 
issue took place in the St. Leger in Theodore's 
memorable year (1822). Nor will these, com- 
bined, fail to claim the most marked attention so 
long as the custom of horse-racing is cherished 
and supported in this country. Theodore, at two 
years old, had run successfully; but he had been 
Wdfially defeated a few weeks previous to the 
decision of the St. Leger; a circumstance which 
appears not to have been viewed in its proper 
light. He had fallen in public estimation; and 
in proof of this, it only need be mentioned, that, 
on the morning of the race, a hundred guineas to 
a walking-stick of the value of one shilling was 
laid against him and takea\ "SVa^ ^isj(xaj^x.^ic^^»7^ 
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tFsiisaotioii took place in. the Higb-fitreet^ nenr. 
tbtlSam Inn. Jackson, iWihoJbad beefi appointedi 
hyiMr. Petre, his first master^ to ri(k Theodore^ 
was sadly mortified at hisiown position ainlr^^t hifl: 
chamce for the raioe. Indeed, he wiaa iyev// 
d^iiDus of riding one of Mr. Grascoigne's hoirses^.. 
either the ^olt or the filly> buthje preffflrred,!th|>r 
latter (Violet), and« declared over and: over jgigaioyv^ 
that he oould Wiin upon either one oc the otheivi 
";Why, Jackson," said one of his friends, *" Xbe^j 
dore 's a good horse after all ; he won't stop, in >tberf 
race." *^ No," said the veteran jockey, "I kno^> 
he won't stop, but he has not strength, Pmafirai^ii 
to go with Mr. Gascoigne's horses," ; . ■ • ,i,,i 

During the whole of the forenoon^ J%ek»0|ii 
was extremely low-spirited, and had scarcely .»[ 
word to throw at a dog, especially when he leamtf 
the state of the odds at the betting-roQm .ai;i4( 
the walking-stick affair, besides the ...ai^i^r^i^t^- 
rumour that Mr. Petre had got rid of his beittiiifcgj!. 
book, with a bonus, to Mr. Wyville; and at,Jlei^gth- 
he grew sullen and ill-tempered. Aa tb^ tjim^i 
fbv the decision of the great event drew, near, hf^ 
wadked to the ground with his saddle at biisbap]^i{ 
a^ his whip in his hand, in no very enviable 
frame of mind. He went to scale in due course ; 
and immediately afterwa^rda^^OH ii^qyoMr^qg iS i^i^jr. 
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one had seen Mr* OPet»e,-^or his groon»r-i-or hia » 
horse, — the was' ftm^e^ed in the negative; « >iHciJ 
then proceed^' td the) mbbing-house, atld diiidei 
the same inquiries there. " Has aaayiotifei'Seeiif/ 
Mr. Petrc?"--^" No/P" xiras the reply.— ^* Or liii» 
gi^m?"— .^ No/'—^^Or Theodore F'-^^ No: theyi> 
say he's n6t comibgt ''tis a; hundred gtiineias to'^v 
walking^tiek' against him." Jackson^ste^thmeti 
itf utter mortification; He then ■ proiceeded in/to-^ 
the Tbwn Field, where several of the =Sfc. Le^r 
bd^i^ee were being walked about. At length hti 
discovered a horse at the far side of the field, near) 
tHe hedge, 'led by a little stable-boy, alone. Jack^ ? 
son thought that it must be his horse, Theodore^ 
He-tmdiged across the lands; and, approaching the 
boy, said to him, "Is that Mr. Petre's horse, my 
bby ?" — " Yes sir," was the answer. *^ Bring him 
Hei^fe," ^aid the veteran, " and strip him directly,*^ 
1^' dperation which, with some assistance, wad^ 
speedily acoomj)lished. In the meanwhile, Jaob*- 
sriit pr6ceeded to strip himself to his riding drese^' 
blHdk and pink sleeves, to adjust his saddle; sur^' 
cSrigle, martingale, &c. The little b6y assfeted^ 
hJtn to tnotot, -atid he re^jrossed the Field in tiher 
dli*6ctioW of the cotirse. When he was passing' 
thtongh the rUbbiiig-house gat^, cme gentlemafl^ 
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Pfetre's Theodore," was r^pHedi -" Wlifefrwill.yoto 
liy ' against him ?" — " A hundred -giikiilefts to - oimJl 
"Done ^-^ " Done," and th* bet • was f booked. 
^ Will you double it ?" iasked the take^. " if^ 
bo," replied the other, '^l think' that*8 plenty f&t 
tocer Jackson heard thi^'and did not look very 
pleasant ; in fact, he was mortified and iU^tesH 
p6red. But, previous to the occurrence of this 
co'QTersation, he had let Theodore > feel that Ue 
hild his dpurs on. Theodor^^ indeed, was 4lI1 
alive: he had done little in the way of exereipe 
dnce his recent defeat, but was remarkably fresfa^ 
stared aroutid him, and appeared ready and 
anxious for the struggle. Whilst parading in 
front of the Grand Stand, the objects of nniveival 
notice were the first favourites, Mr. PoulettiB 
Swap, Mr. Watt's Mundane filly and Marion^ 
Mr. Gascoigne^s colt and Violet, Mn Riddle's 
Whig, &c., whilst Theodore was little liotaoed bjr 
toy one, if not wholly disregarded. The fearfoi 
moment was now at hand. The 'horsel» 140^ 
proached the post in a compact body ; and Jack* 
lion, who was always noted for gettibg a good 
f^ce at starting, managed tb advance in front; 
The word ^' Go!" wfts given, and Away thei^ 
ru^ed on the wings of the' wind. TheodcNfe 
ainibst immedi^tl^l}^ tobk the^4ead^ ' ^'^Tb0 {>a<>e wai 



tken I Very (FAakl • ' J^^fijop, ]sv^,i3Hrpiiied^ ^t his qw^ 
position afidiibisiOKT'^:.. chance; and, af^erwa^ 
observed, ii); djeseribiog tthis extraordinaay,,;r^ipe, 
tkat, "When wie igftt-to the J5r9t,.crq§§-rpa(}l/ I 
ket ell my iimemper • ftqd mQir^fication : I ^virn^^ 
my head for. a momeijit; a ^crowd pf ho^^ 
(twenty-two) were thundering cloae at my heelj^f 
the Mght was terrific; the speed treinendo,u^ 
Theodore pulled hard ; but I h^ld him tight 
f 'Now, my little fellow/ said I to myself, ^ k|eep 
ap this pace to the top of the hill, and I don't 
ottre a straw for the whole lot' I felt as strong 
aft a giant; I thought my arms were made of 
iron ; and the blood rushed merrily through my 
Kleins^ while my heart thumped at my ribs. Away 
we went at a rattling pace ; I was first over the 
hilly and never headed in any part of the race!" 
- On . reaching the top of the hill^ however, 
Jackson turned his head to look for the firat 
&vourite. Swap: he was in the centre of the 
corowd. "You're done," said he to himself; "I 
shan't be troubled with you I" On descending, 
he eased Theodore a little ; but was instantly op 
the look-out for the other favourites ; or^ to use 
hm own words, — ^^ the harlequins and the mag- 
pies;" that i»y Mr. Wattes horses, ridden in 
liarlequin japketa; andj Mr. GasoQif^ck&'st ycl V&s^^ 
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and white. Swap was completely defeated (i and 
he had the greatest terror of Mr. Gasooignels 
tiif o, particularly Violet Then tome the tug of 
twar. The favourites, after paesing the T.Y.G, 
B mile from home, challenged by turns or hf 
I twos. First) Marion; reaching his boota Then 
Mr. Gascoigne^s colt and filly, right and left, 
passing his boots, and nearly reaclung the neck -df 
Theodore. Then the Mundane filly with Marion. 
Then Gascoigne's two again; and here the 'skill, 
judgment, nerve, and resolution o( Jackson wetfe 
powerfully evinced. Theodore, perhaps pard^ 
frightened by the tremendous thunder at his 
heels, — certainly sharing in the exeitehient'ef 
the struggle, — still wanted to go farther a-head; 
but his rider contrived so to use his powers db 
not to waste them. Challenge after challenge 
was given; and challenge after dhalleDgd^aB 
often defeated. Jackson never permitted hib 
horse to go much in advance of his formidable 
competitors. Holding him with a firib • anfl 
judicious hand, — but still going very fast^— «4^ 
fonly slackened rein when he was ktteihpted to 
be coupled. *^ I could," said the veteran jockey, 
'^see head after head advance as far as my boote 
on each side ; and when I encouraged Theodore 
|^orwards> I oQuld see head after head' glide beau^ 
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ttiftiUy bawfc^ards oiit of mjr sight f obBerVrog"to 
himself (^id -he after the last bold ' attetnpl^, 
^^ ^ ]^ow> I think yoiib-e all done 1' I felt that' the 
wuje Was my own^^and my heart beat -iderrilyat 
the thought." Away they sailed i many changes 
taking place wiihthe horses immediately behind 
Theodore; while Jackson had his eye on Violet. 
Nevertheless he felt that the victory was his!^; 
and asf he approached home, his spirits were m6i*e 
Exhilarated when he heard the mighty roar firbfaa 
the multitude of spectators, and the shouts fbom 
the Grand Stand— "Theodore— TheodorfcH^Theq- 
dorewinsl" '*Petre — Mr. Petre wins !?'—"• JacM- 
son— Jackson I"— ^- Theodore"— "Violet 's beat !?' 
-t^^^ Theodore wins I" In approaching hom(e, 
iowever, the Comus filly, Violet, came agaiii, 
imd: made another challenge, looking more for- 
^widable. ' ■ Jackson elevated his arm, prepared for 
4he worsts as high as he could reach. He struck 
Th^odtore^ and he bounded like a buck, and Wdk 
ilandedi a; gallant winner by nearly a length— ^t^ 
tke perfect astonishment of all the betting tried, 
and<>fiMr,!Petre himself. The immense crowd 
erf. iBpectators honoured Jackson Kv^ith ^ three lonA 
;9nd enthus^iastic cheers, as hei dismounted anf^d 
ifcpproached the scales to be weighed. Thfe 
QStraocdii^irg^ vijctory^ in tjiis in&taiicej presented 
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a wonderful contrast to the bet of one hundred 
guineas to a walking-stick ! 

The skilful Jockey never wastes, but preserve^, 
the capabilities of his horse. During the whoje 
course of the race, he tries to give his horse as 
inuch ease as possible, neither lying too backward, 
nor too forward, — a plan by the adoption of 
which his powers are preserved for the final 
struggle. It was this circumstance which gave 
rise to the memorable expression of the late 
Christopher Wilson, Esq., the father of the turf, 
that ** the skill of Chifney was equal to a saving 
. of seven pounds in weight." Indeed, towards the 
perfection of jockeyship, like all other achieve- 
ments of great moment, many circumstances 
should be taken into consideration, — the temper 
and constitution of the horse, — the state of the 
ground, — the character, perhaps the high fame of 
the several competitors, — the crowd of horses, — 
the liability of a horse being disappointed in his 
stride, thus losing his own confidence, — and many 
apparently trivial, but by no means unimportant 
incidents or liabilities, which the Jockey, amid 
the rush, the danger, and the excitement of the 
whole scene has to overcome, or to apply to his 
own advantage. 

The fame, indeed, of a first-rate Jockey is not 
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easily acquired. He has to go through a seye^ 
ordeal, amongst the rest, the system erf " wast- 
ing.'^ He has . to put on flannel upon flani^^j 
dress upon dress, loading himself with^ tl^e 
heaviest clothing; and with a good swig i^f 
treacle-beer talfen on the journey to promo|^ 
perspiration, ho has to walk fiye or six miles oiit 
and the same distance in. After stripping and 
grooming himself when the task has been accom- 
plished, he has, if exhausted, to lie down for a few 
hours, to prevent himself from taking cold* U[e 
has beside to subsist on a spare diet. At break- 
fast, a bit of bread-and-butter or toast, and a cup 
of tea. At dinner, a small quantity of pudding, 
and little, sometimes no meat, with wine and 
water sparingly ; a single cup of tea in the 
afternoon, and no supper ; retiring to bed at an 
early hour. It was the usual practice of Buckle 
to compensate for this spare living, in some 
measure, by sitting down to a roast goose on the 
evening of the last day of the Houghton meeting. 
Buckle was a good judge. With regard to the 
effects produced by the system of wasting, the 
question has frequently been asked by the 
stranger to horse-racing, — does it not injure the 
constitution of the Jockey? Nothing of the 
kind It BO . more injutea Yivbi \!t!k3i$^ «^<i»5bss% 
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id^nresitb^hbise. Tbe reverte 19 ttite-oase. mTjap 
fkdtds^ithat: it enables the jodsey italendare ildie 
fiukigueiofioridin^y aiid to<bontend m<Mre eSSdsaii}ij> 
a^bet a udetenmnei^'i resolute .]nor^e^(!diiriag)tai 
Meeiof great severity^ Xadeed^l -^bre it tiot foe 
tU^iiaid'oplbn of the > systlem' iallisdeiGli t^;' it would 
&ieqaeritl3r t be found that thejjockey' woiddibi^ 
gxhj^tsted' bdfok:^ tho horse was exhausted^ and;* 
o^fisequeDtljr^ he wonaM be totally unable tto < bring' 
otEt' his.pbw^rs as a victor in an eyent which iBot^ 
only makes >all Etiro|>e ring from side to mde^<4)nt) 
aJ^fiik^ns il)ie an&iety and interest of every paitio^ 
the' world. ,: ' m] 

The adoption of the system of jockey-tnrimrigi 
ha&, it is trn^^ a visible effect upon the Jockey 1 
himself in point of personal appearance. "MA* 
certainly, fully prepared for the race, would ^oiti 
have suited the taste of the great Julius. : < X[e 
would have avoided him like the lean and •hungiy[ 
Gassius; — ^ =. >m» 



" Would he were &tter ; but I fear him not.' 



»»". 



'■>."» 



The Jockey, too, is noted by his costume. It ia 
no disparagement to the Yorkshire Jockey to say:; 
that his brethren of the south are not only 
smarter in their dress, but smarter in their action^ 
as well ae by the way of talking. A^^ bo^^^^i^r. 
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ap^ar te<:esdkew the» /extrebdty iDfxfiidiioi^j'Triidai 
coataofl'rrelTet /fiU»Dga^ftcuriDtiaIy figuir^^hindati 
scitijbablei >\nesto^i iandnthei ^uaUy IcuriouBf^jduA 
fiincyrslitiped;' itespar^ssiibledy-tna. ooBtiime jwIib^ 
o^ainly would hkvei udised ithe/goi^erof dur ofek 
firiendfif^+^Sbepb^vd^iBuckle;' Clitfit;^ iPeiraebitSiSLitU^ 
aodttheii? oontemporarie&i i ITJoeoNeilrmiirketqt^ 
cimiy orieneiiof sober blacky iwUkliie^uaBilIyij^ 
lEB8t;0f<itIie!iame niaterial^'w]bke/X)S(figiiradii[:)va¥0^ 
dcob i Euersey mere i kiue&^breeches. ^ick}/ < l^ggifcig^ii 
GDm^titiite the general dress of th^ Jlocke^^of itm) 
Gkuith.*: Neatneesy cleanliness^ and respectahUitp 
prevail; and at the present time these atdygenen 
ibUji speaking, characteristic of all, wh^lhen be- 
l^n^ing to the north or to the south, howjevesi 
diflbrent may be the tones from the; tip of thai 

>)IBut-thiQ.»true costume o£!the Jockey is tbei 
j(^ej>tdtes8. In that dress he appears. eoiDapi'*; 
cuously before the public; and no man,.bei<Us> 
station in society whatever it may, ever,/ receives 
company without being characteristically attired. 
TheQightipaper-ltke bootsy the delicate/ spur^^ tUd 
b^i^ski^ ^^sniaUsy"< the iilk or satin* jacket^ gor«i: 
gebus in coloursy and of the arichesttexture^ with> 
a^ioapofusimilarinaterialtf^iand the taper silyei>^ 
vgitBBitedilir)lip^ — t^es^imask li^^S^oiiiiJ^ ^njcSsi^^^ 
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for tbe fearful 8tniggle,-rrtheco w^et ,th^ jgpze. of 
ally fiJom the Mince and the,p^^r, Ifp tl^e mechanic 
iatod) tbo ipcjasant, w^^lv^ut p^^rticulairly n^entiqnii|g 
-4to8:ki4l gloves ^ /a, som^o^y, but ^a^l^ejr thjB 
(fWitinml onef? of BuoHle, ii^, AYit^Jfja lejpgant sea^, 
he regulated the ribbons, coufidenV.PI^ cautious, 
«ifl!the ease might be; • or the, ditto qf Chifney 
auoe» and of Flatman now.; seeing that, girtl^ 
•and surcingle are properly tighteijied ;. that the 
\mfitt\x\^Bk\e was accurately adjusted; fipgering the 
reins with the feeling of the Veteran; glancing 
at the condition of his competitors ; casting occ^- 
Bionally a sidelong look at the stands crowded 
with company, or the dense lines of anxiotis 
spectators on the ground, or perched upon ca^ 
riages; — evincing, too, the deep, concentrtitCN} 
thought as to the result ; — merging all considera* 
tions into the one determined, immovable cotivic- 
tion that, if it be in the power of the htMe 
beneath him to carry off the prize, he will use 
them at the proper moment, with, if possible, tJie 
arm of the aiant, or the resolution and rush of 

"th^ tiger; — or of Robinson, seated beautifuily 
upon his saddle, — calm, cool, good-tempered, yfet 
'qwickly observant withal; — ^the picture of ele- 
gance, the pattern of the true equestrian,-^» 

storehouse of capabilitiefi w\iic\i ^jwM W 4»dS.lb 
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out as occasion served, — as if he and his equine 
friend haid miade la 6\6^ coi*ip^t, and Were «tf oooit 
jiiece,— is'^^ tJie ' t^ly l>l-^^th df his tio^trite Wto 
the brbath of lite' bWh ■ ekifeteii6e,*-^8 if h^ = b^ilW 
wield his powdrs As the Cretan Jt>ve hifi;4igl#- 
i(iings, aniid th^ thunder df ' d,ppkus^ fi-Otti ^^ttH 
admiring multitude.* ■ ■ >ii 

The office 6f the Jbckey is no sinecure. 'L^t 
^he reader imagine him, after having undergone 
dli the labour of preparatioii, moUtited otot & 
fetvourite horse, one of proved and undoubt<ed 

* Mirth, fun, and good-humour generally prevail amoijg the 
Jnratemlty of Jockeys. A laughable incident took place at ^o'Al, 
'vhen the celebrated Buckle was in his palmy days. :At that 
tipae^ Mr. Rhodes was the clerk of the course, the starter, and the 
judge, and wore a very large and conspicuous bushy wig. Buckle, 
who was about to ride one of !Mellish's horses, was behind time 
\ ftt the post, and kept the competitors as well as the starter wait- 
ing. On Buckle coming up mounted, Mr. Rhodes said, " Come, 
come ; you're behind time again : this may do at Newmarket, 
Mr. Buckle ; but it won't do at York." Buckle, eyeing his wig, 
replied, " I say, old 'un, what do you ask for the wig ] I've a 
bull-bitch at home about to pup— just the thing for her!" 
** Go," said the starter, and off the horses rushed. Buckle was 
last, and turning his head, repeated. " What do you ask for the 
wig?" amid the laughter of the spectators and ihe chagrin of 
Rhodes, who proceeded to the judge's box. Buckle had th6 
tAce in hand, and won it in his celebrated style. As he was 
passing the post, a winner, Buckle again turned his head aside, 
and again repeated, "What do you ask for the wig, old 'unV 
Bhodes never heard the last of this. It became a bye-word in the 
streets, and is now frequently mentioned around the social 
board. 
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clup«ri6ri .powerfei^ utiitiag ,|he rliYQ,esei»illia]fTi^^iil^r 

niojmfia^ th6;iBt9drt^ befori^ ^mJripg^lafiMo^xeiW 

]:N»>iimpo8ing<»! ndvanQe tcifi ftbe -whdlei bodjTyil^f 
jidrsea to the startiing'^^st.) i . ^tFhisif a (trulf)r> toag)- 
tiMcent: and imposing! sighit, considering the big^ 
blood alnd 1:he b^auly of < form of the-fi^verial ca«<T 
pdiitoraiin eonnexion witjb; the skillti^itU >wbieb 
they hd^yeibeen trained^ and th^ gneatissu^iwhielb 
isi at- (Starke. <Let him imagine the chance :<^ 
getting I a gbod place^ sometimes doubtfal, peirhapl 
iD(ipoi^ibla;t^aU the reins handled in. a|i:dws 
readiness^— thie eyes of the Jockeys gk&eing 
&om side to side, — the expectancy of the dj^Qpi 
ping of the flag, the heavy stake, and the fearfU 
reaponsibility depending upon the result. Let 
him imagine every competitor placed, in .tb^ 
proper position of readiness, as the indescribable 
naurmur—.'^ they're off — they're off!" floats j Wjei? 
the exciting^ scene. Then comes the^ thundering 
speted, outstripping the fleetness of the wind,-rr 
the adraiK^e of the best horses to the fronti; 
whilst those of inferior quality are tailing offi 
defeated, because they have had enough^—^the 
moment when everything seems to depend upon 
the skill and judgnoeut of the Jockey. Let hitii 



Teady - ' to^ » tiMbe^ tid vantfl^ of > ' any ^ dhita^ t "whicflk 

the Ibiakii^eJ^'-^Yytbitrg dieijpeiidiiig'n^^ Hisonei 
physical jxWbrs add ilbe ffameiei his' \emjfii ihoxad 
Leti'hkb ituagtne^ElkillJeppQsed; to sMl^^^F^cdut- 
tion' td r00oliitiom iiet him imsighe thenhist 
deterrhined-Btrlfe 'and • strtiggk^' head: 1:6 'heWyW- 
lio^ Trebedinj^y then advanoingj-^the spurTcJady^ 
tibe-whip ele^vated,-^— the utmost etretdh ■ of ieyei|y 
t«endoii -^nd muscle, visible to the ey^i^isiithe 
bi^sithing sensible to the ea^,-^-witll: the iftut^ 
fit^eitohed neck and head, the eabs flat^^ kndjbbe 
^(Mtrild distended, and the eye-balfe glowingi^-** 
each elastic and vigorous bound covering a spaO(^ 
i>f' Upwards of four-and-twenty feet, — as the ro«r 
6f' Excitement from the myriad of spectators 
b^rsts^ upon the almost hearless ear of the Jockey > 
all' sense being absorbed in the necessity of hi6 
dwii powers and exertions, till the shout of vio* 
tory proclaims him the winner, and is even heard 
at k>me miles distant. Let the raider imaginfe 
these matters, and he will be enabled to form 
some conception of the office and duties of the 
Jockey, who thus contributes to the perfection of 
Sk picture superior to any presented in the Elgin 
Marbled, however elegant and attractive vcl <ik^sjst 
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respects; throwing into shade the high fame of 
the whole of Peloponnesus, and shrinking into 
obscurity and gloom all the attractions of old 
Olympia. 
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THE stable-boy. 



Shall we descend from this high position, — 
the highest, the most attractive, the most exciting 
on the turf, and turn the attention to matters of 
comparatively minor importance, — ^to characters 
who, however apparently humble, form a connect- 
ing link in the chain ? As the rank and file con- 
tribute towards the completion of the military 
corps, so the humbler instruments in the racing 
establishments of this country contribute towards 
the perfection of the racing system. Amongst the 
minor adjuncts, therefore, is no less important a 
personage than the Stable-boy. 

The Stable-boy presents many striking cha- 
racteristics, indicative of his occupation and his 
duties. He is low in stature, light in weight, and 
somewhat ancient in appearance^ aa tkow^^W 
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rm-ety mstan^eb at leaibfl^ an old Mali tekd; ^ M tu^ 
ippeswranoe goes, be^in retmii6ft>wi»Bditttd»a''boyiX 
withi^teng 6tdible^jaiokeVkttee-bte€iilifed>Jiilia feg^ 
^flgsrand iiid^Bdritwi.'ble tt^i"' He^forms biie ^ A 
iMhct claesi ■ Thedtseas, bovr^ver,' iil bot geh6-^ 
ttiJIy so uniform or so striking in' d;ppearatic6i,^K(^ 
regiasrd to those whd bfeloig to' tbd i*acing establish* 
rikent of the f fegnlar trainer, as was ^ the case ' iJ 
derineral instances irhen ttoblemett 'and geittltoitfl 
employed theif own training gro6iiis at their iowd 
respiectivfe hoto^s, and wore the faitily IrtJei^'j 
If e'vertheless^ their attire now is characterififtio*df 
their ealHng, as well as suitaWe for the pei^fotin" 
atice of their several duties. It should, hoWdV^^ 
be stated, that when a racing ^^ team," undelrtHt! 
care of the popular trainer, enters a racing' tovtij 
the boys are attired in a uniform costume, iinfl 
invariably present a respectable appearance. -^ * » 
The Stable-boy IS selected not only for hisiigbl^ 
weight, but, after having been put to thetfedty'^ 
having perhaps by accident evinced capabifitteri;to 
instanced, with regard to hunting, in the CAsef Of 
the justly-celebrated Torn Moody,-^for havingi 
convinced the trainer that he possesses spirit and' 
courage to manage a racer, not only in the stable, 
but in all his gallops through the important pro-^ 
cess of training, particularly if the horse is inclined 



to be^ yicioufti ^nimlyl^joaf difficult of oj^aagjem^e** 
The fiildU.^a(^vlJe»^tiao^ iudeed,^^ 
th^fee f lijttle feUoi^4-e^i»te,T a Jiej^ ; Jn , (Daa»y imfiai^jcH^ 
ifcstanwtiDgfci.nNgH on,jthie otjbiiew hwdijar^uspvcff^ 
of tbcm defidopt d»/ ftfriping; a ijfj<narkably ieQ?iOe<ft 
judgment aa )i^Oi the poiwbi^ and ca^bilitieax)f tJMi 
76spiebtive Jioiraea isj the es^abliBh^ent to whicbth^]^ 
belong* Jmstwcesj.hwoiOCQursri^^m this r^sp^j 
whieh hayelpiiit fa>(,thieJbluaU the opini©n& of older 
heads>i~?feiveii of those persons who possess ^ .^id^r 
range of expwence, and embrace a larger field foij 
Ihe.eixerciae of their own judgnieuit and diewiflii^ 
n^tiotu ; Tho acquirement of this i^noKi^ledgej Q^ 
tl?L^,part of tbeStaible-boy, is to be mainly attrif 
l^l^ted jt9i i^ correct perception of the speed of the 
respiQ^tivie horses during the severest exercise, as 
ty^^ a^itQ, their temper, their action, and th^ijr, 
constitutijon. For, although the Stable-boy, on 
tfee occiM|n?e»ce of any important "spin,^^ or trial, 
wh^p,'t^Q,re^peotive competitors in that trial ar^ 
riddeni:\)(yfth,e i5^ular jockeys, weighed correctly 
and .£MQCor4ing. to particular circumst^'Ucea, is not 
permitted, to witness the result, and is, with his 
<K>mpanions, locked, up and kept literally as a staj^Cr 
prisoner during ithe occurrenqe of such special or 
legal trial ; ,yet he. can, after such " spin^' is over, 
fprm.soijne opiiuoa.astto what haa been the ia^ue^ 
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from the state of his own horse, or that of his com- 
panion, — whether he has been severely punished 
or otherwise, even notwithstandinor his isfnorane^ 
p,s to the weight which has been carried by each 
competitor, without particularly mentioning the 
deception which has been practised on these occa- 
sions. But the Stable-boy not only gleans infor- 
mation from his own companions, but derives |t 
more accurate conception from the spirit of emu- 
lation prevalent among themselves ; and he is fii 
anxious for the reputation of his own horse, as i\fh 
owner or trainer himself. Besides, by visiting, 
from time to time, numerous race-meetinijs 
throughout the country, the local rust is rubbed 
off him, his perceptions are quickened, his judg- 
ment is rendered more accurate, and probably, as 
has frequently proved to be the case, he becomps 
a shining character. 

A remarkable instance of the quickness and 
sound judgment of the Stable-boy, worthy ijf 
being placed on record, occurred some years 
ago. It has been generally asserted and be- 
lieved that the speed of Flying Childers (sup- 
posed to have been the fleetest horse that ever 
ran, — but it is somewhat probable that Hark- 
away, in his celebrated four-mile race, accom- 
plished as much as Childers ever did in his 
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paljinlest days) was first discovered while fbx- 
nimting. . TJie reason for doubting the truth dF 
this assertion is fcase.d on the authority of the lat6 
L4eonard Walbankje Chiiders, Esq^. (of the firm <Si{ 
Sir W. B. Cooke, Childeri, and Co,, biarikers?, 
one of the best judges of horses, and hiinself oto 
of the best and most kindly -hearted of nieti. 
The circumstances are these. The training 

* * ' ' ■ . 

^room, mounted on a hack, had gone to thb 
^ound with his horses in training, to see theiti 
take their accustomed exercise. He was siid- 
denly summoned by a messenger who had Heeii 
despatched for that purpose. He dismounted'; 
ai^d the messenger, a Stable-boy, was ordered to 
moupt this hack ; and after the horses had taken 
their last gallop to return home with them. 
This Stable-boy, thus mounted, followed the 
string of horses in their last breathing for the 
4ay., He soon and unexpectedly caught the last 
horse, — then the next, — and so on. On reaching 
the hindTquarters of the leading horse, he e-^- 
claimed-r-" Why, I can beat you all 1" ' All the 
Ikds, ashamed of being defeated by what th6y 
^eemed a mere hp,ck, set to work, — in the absetide 
of the trainer, of course, — and a severe struggle 
ensued: and the result was, that the chesnut hack 
beat the whole lot by tWe^ ot fejva V»^^\ 



TMs hack was the famotiB ' Flyih^ ' ^Cifl^te* 
The extraordiiiary drcurastitiC^ ^hdVidg' h^ti 
arfterwiardiB mentioned, 'canife ^«Gi* tke'^S^ttr df-'thrf 
tfaiiier himself; 'and; aw-' Aiight^hav^^^l/^en ei- 
pected'j became a matterof eeridtiy odnrfld'era?feJo6. 
HiB wa« Immediateiy ptit ' to thi' t^fel ;' 'aid - iii 
extraoitiinary pkytf ers Wiire* ectotti kildeted foi^My 
^pferent. He waff afterWAt'ds' ' pk<ied' 'iii 'regti W 
training, and defeated all his Ictottipl^titOris, '-fed* 
achieved a reputation which may be deemed /iift- 
perishable. "Such,'' said Mr. Chtlders, **isthi;' 
tradition in our family." But the eircum^t^nqQ^. 
alluded to is to be mainly attributed, in the= fitttt^ 
instance, to the Stable-boy. There is anpi](iei;^ 
incident connected with the history of this famom^ 
horse, which is also worthy of being placed otf^ 
record. ^i Y 

Flying Childers was foaled at Can* H^8e/,"iri^ 
the immediate vicinity, — indeed, almost .a(^Q|i^T() 
ing the Doncaster Eaoe-course^-^a residency ( 
which was then occupied by the Childipfs faidiljfJ'J 
A man was passing along Caarr House X4aiie^;r 
which tuns on the margin of the estate, and" 
observed in an adjoining field a broodrpaar^.^ 
evidently in a state of great distress, pacing'' 
backward and forward, close to a deep drain. 
which Beparated meadow from ti\eaii&»N$(« vHs^ 



iQ^uc^ to fimiii>pt th€^,,<f»use> and got; ovfer tht 
^ce for, tb^t pw|)|0^q.: On ire^ohiog, ^tbe spd^ 
kq.discoy^Qred.fjb. {^l ift><the 'WJ^ter-uBftblje .togftfe 
out, , .Witt. . «onft^ diflSculty ; : h^ succeeded i im 
extriqatiijg, it fijqqi. its perilous eitwtionv toth©! 
deJ^ight of th^ d^m* rlt.m^as.a cbesnut foalj,/,witHl 
a^iyrhite fepie.^^ white legs; aod.thftt foal, wa* 
Inlying, Cyi(iei:3j. destined to accompiish wondei»< 
ip.^he xaciggiWjorld!*, : :. ■, i . u 

~^.iA.:8lij^t liotic^ of tkis'fextraorditiai^sniiitial maj^/i^cfrhfaipe^; 
bj^ ^ ji^ot I deemed ;Out of; place her^. Flyii^g CbUders .^$«; . fo^js^i 
in 1715. He was a chesnut horse, with part white on his i^ose^ 
aid' -liiafd'fbtir white legs. He was purchasfed'of Mr. Leo'nard' 
C^tf^fsra h^ tihe Duke of Dev^onfihine. The sire of <Flyaii|;i 
Childers was the Darley Arabian ; his dam, Betty Leedes, b^ 
Oicl vareless ; his grandam (own sister to Leedes) by Leedes^s 
Ambioit; her great grandam by Spanker, out of the old Morocetl^ 
mare, |the dfiim of Spanker. The Darley Arabian (the sire oi^ 
Coilders) wag the property of Mr. Darley, of Buttercramb, near 
York, who procured him from his brother, a mercantile ageht 
al^fpadi,:. ;Pa^less (sire of the 4am of Childers) was bred by Mr. 
Leedes, of North Milforth, Yorkshire. He was afterwards called 
01<i^ bfu'eless, and Was also the sire of the dam of Hobgoblin. 
Flyiiig) tHaUiers started icvecal itimeB at Kewmark^t, agaiiiBt thei > 
bes^jho^M ofM^ ;f|me, ^^ w^ pey^ V^^en. ^ Jn April, ,^7^^,^, 
he beat ine Duke or Bolton^ Speedwell, 8 si ¥lb. each, four 
iD^3% sho gsj ; • lUd ift«r#ar4« receive of S|>e0dw«ll 500' gat 
fo^fi^ I^,.9^i^b^. 17^2, ,Jie b^at th^fEafl. of Proghje^^ja^, 
Chaunter, 10 st.. each, six miles, 1000 ^ In April, 1723, he 
rec^^ tkr^ fcirfefts frb'm'Lonsdale'stn^^; Sttipling, anil Bobsey! ' 
About ijb^ year 1 7^9; Flying iQhilders ran a trial against Alman- 
zor and the Duke of Rutland's; Brown Bett^, cftrrying 9st. 21b. 
oVef the Rdund' Course (3 miles, 6 furlongs, and 93 yards) in 
6 aia]nitelUasd«<dd8.'>Jt!«Mii)i«Qig^ 
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With regard, however, to the calling and 
the employment of the Stable-boy, the most 
celebrated jockeys have sprung, from that capa^ 
city. Even Chifney himself was a stable-boy tx) 
Earl Grosvenor, at eight guineas a-year and a 
stable-suit. Without going through the list of 
his contemporaries and those who are now his 
successors, it may be stated briefly, that the race 
of jockeys from Mangal downwards, have all 
sprung from the stable. And certainly no better 
school could be found, even amid many opposing 
circumstances and difliculties, to ensure, in con- 
nexion with physical capabilities, the manifesta- 
tion of those essential qualities which contribute 
to the perfection of the Jockey, and to the 
acquirement of that fame, reputation, and good 
name, which may bear comparison with far more 
vaunted occupations, professional or otherwise. 

mored 824 feet in 1 second of time, which is nearly at the rate 
of a mile in a minute. He also ran over the Beacon Courae 
(4 miles, 1 furlong, and 138 yards) in 7 minutes and 30 seconds. 
It was aim supposed that he coTered at each bound a space of 25 
feet. He also leaped 10 yards on level ground, with his rider 
on hie back. He died in his Grace's stud in the year 1741, aged 
26. — Vide Turf Register, 



THE PLATER. 



If, in all the arrangements connected with the 
training stable, the utmost degree of attention, 
skill, and experience is called into full exercise ; 
the operations of another personage, — the Plater, 
are by no means disregarded. So important, 
indeed, is the matter considered by the head of 
some establishments, that their own Plater accom- 
panies the horses on their visit to the great race 
meetings. This has been the case, on some 
occasions, with the Irish division. But this plan 
is not invariably resorted to. Nevertheless, a 
trustworthy and skilful man is selected for the 
purpose; for, although it may have been very 
amusing to witness the delightful somnabulism 
of Plenipo on the great day of trial at Doncaster, 
or to mark the beautiful mystery which hum^ 

IS 
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abdtit - the '^ Ludlovir affairj^-^^it is of ' no littld 
iinportanoe that the competitor, whose • beet -qtkalU 
iim are about to be put to the seveir^ of ail 
4)efit$> should be plated in the best manner poe-i- 
^OM^y eapecially when it is :ood$i<}ek*ed > that the 
^Isites have to sustain a pr^sprb of ' which the 
Biere obderyer is wholly ignorant. The racie* 
hoarse, particularly if he is of 'A fretful and rest- 
less temperament, is fully aw^re of what is 
eoming, not only by the muzzle which enc^es 
hid mouth, but the plates which are placed' dtl 
his feet. And why, in the popular caifeet of 
fttcbessfnl racing — why should not the Platet 
consider himself an instrument of no infeHte 
importance? Truly, he is an important cbarac^ 
ter ; and the best proof of that importance is, in tth« 
first placC) to be found on the foot of the horse, atid^ 
afterwards, on the stable-door, — nailed there ids^ 
mark of skill, and success, and popular applkiise. 
No instances have been placed on record, when| 
the Plater has been tampered with." No. ""He 
places the plate on the foot of the horse, 'coi« 
rectly, firmly, and of course, securely; and ta 
his conscience would be pricked if he did any-^ 
thing wrong, and his pocket suffer a proportionate 
diminution, so he takes especial care that he will 
ztotprwk the horse, although, on some occasion!^ 



he jfhai ' to- overcome isei*eral' <ffiffidirhiei^ j wAth'^n 
bighHsfaritedy ilestire^ i of \ (vieiomi anikh^h nr, N^cnf f ds 
it any disparageilient to i the < Plates t6sajy tbat 
bis memory <becotne8idoditekiwit}i mlaiiydm^rtiasti^ 
b^wevev douklfulivemkiiBceiio^v; aJ^^foFimst^iu^ 
ki case ot any dispute jwith (hii^assoeiatefi^dimoiii^ 
T^hom hd is aar. important < 'personage^ >k^>sayaM# 
'VYouW wrongi there; for I >Jilatedi rthe^t -borafc 
HI 1834, when be wo!! that stakei; endi'his mi 
wben hd -Won the St. 'Legfer^' "Look pni(4h« 
atable-^door, that's' all;'" a oustoon nihiofai hah 
prevailed almost from time iton€lm(/rial rof^naili- 
mg one of the plates of the winner Dnirthe doKW 
ttf'his stable or loose-box, with the date bf th« 
event itself, which adds to the remembrance^ 
and which is often referred to in cases of dis*- 
^ute, — a trophy on the part of the Plater, lUi 
well as of the Stable-boy* ■ *x{ 

',' 3Chat the Plater, like his <»mpeetaB, sbonld 
posi^ess a oertain portion of that enthnsiasm whidi 
jy^ iinvari'ably prevalent in all matteris, 'gneiilt airid 
small, connected with the ' dedsionk lof > fthe^ taiPp 
m^yihe readily imagizied. That,, ih manyi iffi 
stancesy he i& Enabled toi fbhn a pretty aecuratii 
^odgaifitnt asto thib pow^rsof lal^onrxliefaipTses^ 'ig 
no metre than trtie; The* hatuile • of his calling 
pxomptdJiim.te pay^wtidultx atteiiti^^ 
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running. Upon this decisioi^ his judgn^ent is 
Ms^d. in connexion with the bipod of the, siri^ 



'^ h. I'.IitJl'L I 



ddd the dam^ and those racing points in tne lormsy- 
aaiibf the competitor which w:e, of UAiversal 
aicc^i)taiion, although it is an undoubted fact^ that 
k^^bes run in all shapes and often pi^zie t[ie 
<y^mibns of those " old hands'*' whlo pay particulaj 
aitehtibn to, and reliance on, certain prescribed 
rules, often guaranteed, indeed, bjr the pe^u- 
liatities of the most celebrated winner^ irpm 
Flying Childers and Eclipse downwards. Keverf 
theless, the experienced Plater evinces much g^ill 
ib his 6C(itipatibn ; and if anything is calculatecL 
ttf 'bring with it no small portion of mortification^ 
it is the announcement that such a horse, after ne, 
had only run half a mile, had " thrown a plate, 
d' circumstance which often results in a iotal 
d^eat, and is used against the plater as to Ms 
'vW.nt of care, atiention, and skill. But this un- 
toward event is not often the case; and ifiay, 
perhaps, be mainly ascribed to the nature of a 
certain portion of the ground unfavourable to the . 
full stride of the horse, or some peculiarity of 
position whilst running the course. But the 
Plater is remarkably careful to prevent this by 
performing his work in an admirable manner, 
although he never has consulted Osmen's ^^Im-, 
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■If .i[v.ii:iiiiu -■ -■' ■ ■■■ ■' ' ..i.--jpin 

proTed.Modfe of Shoeing," Coleman e*'PrIn?iplefl 

arid Iractice of Slioeing," Moreoroft's ":C^3fj^ 

Account of tlie various methods of, Sfio^gg 

ftoraes, or the works of Cl*r£e of Edjiiljuig^jj 

tjawrence of Binningham ; of Whitp^ B^j^ 

Clark, Professor Peal, of the EojaJ Pj^^JW) 

$ocietjr, and others whose names need po, p^ 

ticular en'um^tfon in this place, A^ pract^j^ 

makes perfect, tlie Plater relies on liis own ^1^ 

and experience in the performance of; an Qss^ntip^ 

duty, and in this respect evinces as much anxie^i 

as th^ trainer himself, as well aa tlie. Qwqer f^i^ 

jockey; indeed, all who are mixed up with tk^ 

decision of a great event Nor is it easy t<^, 

^nagine the pleasure of the Plater when his judg-i 

ment has proved correct, and he is desired tq 

reolace the shoes after the plates have done the 

required duty. Thus the Plater plays his part ii^. 

the great drama of racing. 



fttv.'H ijiifi .riiiT,:t MJt '[f.'i 'n-ji oa ^uil ^irh^ij-.mul 
nv/o ^,i/f ')() «'•((;;,•!', '{nii •)t{] f[)i// [jDil^jjiiij 7r)r>i/ii:»q 
noftmlo'Hjfjc .)!(ii'.j .,? .-./}v-< •)/{ .lifiiylool ^noiiJ-roq 
oniiit ;»[{) oi ,/'i<.// -;.! :.. sMiinrno'ti'xj ti;on oii) lol 
ot fun; ,b»:ii .•.!;ii<) "a.iI jil iljiil// -j^'io/f -ulr "io 

, , . T!HE MANE-PXiAlMR. . 

i\')ii\ /f ■i-;i]',K'u\ i ■■■ . ■■■^ . ■..'! I J jfu';jnvl-^d 

;n »j! t(. f:|. . ill- -: , .• •; ,j, •,-;•(/) ;)ll 

TipCE) Mane-platter is a character of np inferior 
upportance in his own disinterested estimation. 
Indeed, he declares that he finishes all theworK : 
and if it were not for him, a racer would not lopk 
like a racer. Hence he swells himself into won- 
derful importance. It is quite true, amid the 
many wonderful things which are of evervHiay 
occurrence, that a man may possibly imacrme th^t 
som^ portion ot hi^ own entrails may be converted 
into fiddle-strings to be scraped regm-wise'fcy 
some \^illainoufl scraper; that others niay be 
vitri6e4 into lenses to be applied to optical pur- 
poses a3 laf as old women are concerned; ana 
more than that, his other visciera may oe made 
to yjeld most agreeably salts for th^ use of ladies 
atDelllng-hoitles. l&xit tlie 'ISLaile-'^ '^ii^ 
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sessing a lesser range of intellectual grasp or 
foresight, has no fear for the future, and rests 
perfectly satisfied with the importance of his own 
position^ looking, he says, to public approbation 
for the neat performance of his work, to the fame 
of the horse which he has ornamented, and to 
himself for a handsome, a victorious recompense. 
In some st^^^^.the operations of j)latting the 
mane is performed by some of the stable-boys 
belonging to the establishment ; a practice which 
he considers anything but handsome. In others 
ihQ profession is strictly professional. j,JBut,.the 
regular Mane-platter is a kind of amphibioua 
animal, a sort of man- of-all- work, but a haday 
fellow withal. He is a hanger-on on to the 
skirts of the stable-yard. He makes acquaiAt7 
ance with the lads, — ogives them a call durinj 
wipter, — runs errands, — sweeps up the yard, an( 
iJoes other odd jobs, suiting the convenience of 
pis patrons, with, of course, an eye to what lie 
elpgantly calls "the tin." He contrives, howr 
eyer^ to picl^ up little snatches of information 
regarding the horses, particularly, if he belongs to 
the nprth, with the decision of the St. Leger : 
apd IS extremely profound in his look. He pos*- 
messes, besides, , the habit of supplying tb^ defi- 
ciency of his information by a «\^c^<5j^o^» ^5ss!cn:s^ 



I 
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of •hl^'glloTildersy or ft BtitteigH^ehak^'^ff tfe^ftiff. 
Yet he is knowing in his way, and ha8<a#eW^ 
dl^Mi'ineitiory for «necdote^^ th^%dI%witi8'^or 
otft^gl^tts; iir feb<M^,'be fe''ai'ldttd'c#iA^iif6t' itt( 
iij^ttioveabte cottiBrfefttatoi-, 1 biit» '^ 'mtiiAtog'tttrfii^ 
celletldar^'<>r, mOT^<jon*«ctfy »|[)i^kio^, tt'^^ guldc?,*^ 
or " remembrance^.^ ' !••':. ;ni>'.ij')-n: -ul ; .«ii.!..-'.Ji 

Let the 'reader imalgine hinii, aJgiettditlie'Ybrk- 
shireman, who has inhaled the 'fercsfei^er^rffich'SM^e^ps 
ov^t Middkham Moor, — at work -with hi^i^ti^Vs 
a*^'«4«ne!g!teiat'race*meeting, weaving^' them'#ilS^ 
portions-of theibeaxitiful flowing mane of the rade^/^ 
thiB dttdble+boy looking on, or affording his- «3feiit^ 
ance 'by holding the head of the horse ; ihefdrmfft- 
possessing the amiable accomplishment of inteir^ 
mixing the broad Yorkshire dialect with a dash' id^ 
Coekneyism obtained during the course ' oi^^ biisf 
traTcls southwards. "' '»■ » /"fnd^ 

^I say, Bill/ he observes, « capital 4to^ Jflrii 
ToucAAtone breed, aiht it?— ^Noo, i^tatid, wllttdf 
l«iise!«)-^*peeifeilly if it hcs a cross ■ftw^'^jDl^ 
Andrews' blood, or a Stamford mere, tha knoed^ 
(Wh6i('hurse !f ' •'- ■' '■ ..=1 ••H " 

^ Ijeekly,'^ replied Bill; *^ tha krioei^, «eemhigi(^ 

but I kno-^^- ' ' !i; .."' 'i!-''-:'*! ■ ';.:Hi\\r.\u\*\ ) '* 

r •^^'What?«ihe«^i-.trfl nieyloifc^j— Witty hiii3»?'^iiJ 
/ "Honour bright," says Bill, Mt^tn^ ^>« -^iiii* 



Wft8 tuirning, ofiftir4n(:hi$ owm jwp(d ^me^dwkjwdo 
my,9teriQUft hmt ^ Qtb^r, tiOttoWng.the fojitbcomwi©! 
evc^xt '_ But ,bfti/^w](d ^Iciawrf.Botlwaag/firQinjlBilto 
Resuming his accustomed tone, be,fl44i>irmn')t '' lo 
. >f^Itv«fl,be»jf>t'r3taJi«f about .t'auld buweKn tovF 

^ /5^i;Cftpital tale as beay afl,hfe/?(,jw>»ltit>t*fe lii©. 
!Etbttev« /* WIeel, thumunkoo^rtliiiuldib^rsi^faioodr; 
^trXiorf joBder, for t' season; aoedlhdliv^as^mddeiq 
€^%\hj t' groom. Soa, yan dey ithanthotight tdt 
^Mft'^^'auld burse a treat, loike— {Whoi^ htirserfc 
whoi>wiltta stund!) — and they tuke him-tutt/t?| 
bant>-Eueet; an didn't t' auld huree &tere above; ar 
b)ti 2A f red koita? He luked as a fresky i»»S 
four-year-old among t' bunds. Soaii a chb>p^i:^ 
g^tvtUman loike komes up^ and seys' itttll t'.gr()om, 
sftyg{h0, 1»tb»t ej!e^« a fine oold/ 5eyabein,f)V)effjg^ 
Q^jfslf^^jptx^ti; .;?,he's .tw^atj: yeariOl4jw^»d-|iO)miiiH 

"Ha, ha, ha," laughed the boy4..^iff.iW^dt//i» 
tfeipderii^ .feat 4;q i6ak t' ftulAbliT'^ forial cqIiF' 

*^ Capital judge o' burse-flesh, ain't be," jeib^rk05 
the ^Blattwr* ^^ tbaKI' >i::ba$)i i^iigbt ^oithHTei tidden 

Quiz, by Biitotet^'Uiiit ?,vi;e '\^Avv>A avswxmW *" 
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Thus, exemplifying an admixture of shrewdness 
and cunning, a love of the ridiculous with a long- 
ing after the possession of information regarding 
the probable winner, which the stable-boy would 
not give, he finishes his work ; and, it is almost 
needless to add, with a degree of neatness which 
gives to the racer, on his appearance upon the 
giciiiid, whatrl this' ^laftfet Icallfat ^' srI ffidsk^'i t<&J iVS 
picture of dki^k i^looid$ peiri^<lt4sy^[ki]ic^tjrl, splendid 
condition, and all those several qualities peculiar 
to the perfection of the English race-horse fully 
prepared for the development of his extraordinary 
powers, with the highest courage, deternHded 
endurance, and immense powers of locomotion«'^^oJ 

': '• !! ■■»■■»'? 
■ u\nii\o 

^ • ' >i{li 

• . . i JJ'.ifT!«|0 

• .■■•. . . • . . • i' '. , l^u; 

• ■ • 
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.«53yT-:>j>jTAn » Hi] in i^\ 

-i:(Toi ;5 /[ji// rtUoliK*)i(H'i ')ifj k> • ' . . jiuiiTU!) I)iru 

i .. = ij; <;i *i ,})nji ; ./I uw.' Hid o.>sl>((iit uf ,07ii2 Ion 
;),'i ' .'Mil; ^^vii'-lJi-.Mi'.iJ; >•<! if',' '"'■».'•,.' 'n'j <»i -.^.•)/i^ 

biiM..i.r.j|jD€hB^THEiSa>ARirB».'" ■■■"'■>i<[ 

Xi:il;i»>'i -•i;;''i;i;i! ■ •■ . ■ ,- ;■ ..It !;,: »)'M; .it- 1] ?»l.'it«Xi 
yllur "-.■' « ■ '.: " "*"'■'• n '-.1 «; <ff • )i*(M{| «»,i; oj 

Y'fi'if- j:),"''^ ■ • ■ 'l !' »i t ■»■•.•;■;■' ;q 

b'lMUJkY-mtir the traifiing-stables andtbe oharaon 
ters •immediately connected therewith^ and pro-« 
ceeding to the race-ground itself, where the equine 
competitors, after having undergone due prepara- 
tion, are put to the severest tests ; where victory 
has to be achieved and defeat sustained; where 
opinion has to be confirmed or reputation to be 
lost ; there are three characters who claim atten- 
tion in their official capacities, namely, — the Clerk 
of the Course, the Judge, and the Starter. These 
have to perform their peculiar duties, and to incur 
heavy responsibilities. 

The Clerk of the Course has many obligations 
to fulfil, the due execution of which requires 
almost incessant attention tbiou^ovs;^ \Sa& ^VssJ^ 
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Sbo^lfl'^Por the effidim 'pfefbiWA W l)f A^ 
(Migdtiom,- ■■ he -tttust -hrttig 'Jhtd "fiu *^iei^^' 
titk <itAf appropti^ie-'^himik iW^hS'-'oWli' 
jlarti-'but' tJicit jtadicibtife tfpt)lifedti6li^*Mfll"44^itf 
ttt wthet^s. fife i*' ifl''iii<tMlHaJit "fcoiiaiActiii^ 
link-, ttnd upon Mtiraelf aeiiynas}''fti''ii■'cdto8^afeir-' 
aMi' ' dfegrte', the ftaecdss' aM 'py^lftr5iy''6f Wi' 
nttsbtlhg with which he' fs''iiliri^aiyi:^"W' 
iKtotod, -rt* well as the mainteriahoe bf Wb'"6W 
rfepUtht?ow. Thfese ate the day^''of iiiiiefe'siafir 
rivalfy atid competition, — interest against" tnife^-^ 
eiit, 'enfei^ against ener^, succesi 'W^iWsi? 
success; as on the turf itself, speed: "a^ilml^ 
speed 5 and in both instances, not to bfe " kble 
to go the pace, or to maintain the distaiic^J^ is 
to be the inevitable loser. Even the TOii)^-'' 
ground has not escaped this spirit 6f ' JiolSl^CTt-^ 
tion. Instances, indeed, have tecenftly'^^yilli^ff^ 
themselves, in which the popula:i*itji-' 'fef ;6M[!^ 

established meetings has been ateosf 'feal^mc^^ 

III] 

of faded into comparative insi^iflclance. ^^o" 
sMtid still now-a-days is virtustUy to te'trogride*^ 
To advance with the advaticirig spirit <5^ the. 
times is the ciotitse of * a ' jtidicioud propriety, 
couplhig "^nefgy witli libeWiKty," anfl' accuriitli ' 
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i»atteraf^,afl^ p^pq^^j^iqi^s; .wi^b,Jlft..8lH>st» ^ 
prevailing ; ^m^, J Qf: I, jl;tie t^rf; . .^d; ,^h|Qugb , ^ 
may. ifot; ,])e .^PJe|e|(^^l,.t^^ h^ sbQuld l;>€,ii^ia ift 

d^^siona^gj^f^^ly, pp to pedigre^p: in particuto^. 

h^, phoyjl^ .^TO.^f^^^lf ^itb , ^yeryiix^edful, inr. 
fgr^atipn ttp ptrengtjjien his energies, and to jaidi 
ly^^ .aucc^^s. He should be accuratejiy a<?q;aftintiedj 
witl^.the several studs of horses, io t^r^ining^-Tt' 
i?ijb,^jt^Jh^ been accomplished hither — ?vJ^at is in> 
a|;tj^ipatiQn thither? He should be known to 
tjx^l jespiective owners, as well as to the trainer^^ 
t^jBu^pejly^Si: To the former his deportment! 
sh^ji^l^ ,be respectful, without , subserviency ;-> 
ze^^V^ ^itfeout intrusion ; ready tp give ;every.. 
ii]t|9f;^§,i;j,9P„ I ^ to added, money o^ ihe onei 
haff^^ ; ^^^nd, ; fts ; to weighjfcs, d^^t^nces, pewaltieSbl i 

^¥>^-.|f?^^i^^'^pf:*^^ ^^^^^ Tpnthi^.. l^ttWjjbj^.', 
sho^d biBj^pif^ c,Qm]i^ratiTely faflqiiliar,,,^^ agio 

^®^?t <% i^,9"W^P^^^ . P^opp^it^ioflis, ^ p(h ii$teW8 
%f^^^^^9f^?J Pf>pa^W4ing,respi^c^ by.^ni.uni^r 
^^^!^ . i ^MPiM^ I >?!?s^??^. Q9fl^enc§, I \>7^ Mihmf 
^^^R^1?M^uH^ft^^^.^y?.lii %i ^hQ«!l4Hia.ttQAd,.ftll.. 



^^2a&< 
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not only for the purpose of o1)taimng intbriii»- 
tion as to the proposals emanating from dtli^ 
great and competing race-meetings, but fcr 
securing additional subscriptions or nominations 
<56ntained in his own red book, which, at the 
suitable opportunity, should be submitted to 
the noblemen and gentlemen then present, 
although, perhaps, he may have previously com- 
municated with them by circulars through thiB 
post. By adopting this course, he places him- 
self in the focus of turf intelligence, from which 
radiates the information which he should turii 
to the best account. While he thus becomes 
well known to all parties, and esteemed foi? 
the propriety of his deportment on ail ocdsi^ 
sions, perhaps lauded for his praiseworthy zeal 
and assiduity, he becomes also the best medii^ 
of communication with all the owners of horsdi^ 
and is thus fully enabled to carry out the views 
of the race-committee of his own locality— citv^ 
or borough; the most judicious approprijatibn 
of the grants of the municipal body, or ■ the 
subscriptions of the inhabitants; and ensilite' 
the success and popularity which, in racing 
matters, are the life-blood of the meeting. 

The important office of Judge has recetitiy 
tiome united in dhe ihdivldtiai ^onhef ly, it 



j^^as |absorbed,iii 1jha4| of the Clerlj of the Cpu^^e^ 
whp was ^^o the Starter. The pew, arfa^f|- 
m^nt ip this .. resjpect is highly judicious, , ^p^ 
hitherto has worked admirably and to the. pj^^l^is- 
fa^ctipn of all partlep. We do not hear poy^-^ 
(^ys of apy unfs^ir decisions, and, consequept^j?;, 
qf any. expressions of dissatisfaction, mortific^l- 
tion, and disgust, as has been the case. Tl^e 
Judge, froip whose decisions there is no appeal^ 
has important duties to perform and to incur 
^eayy responsibilities. The reputation of a 
horse, even that of his sire and dam, exclusive 
of the amount of the stakes, — particularly in .^ 
(^Iqse, severe, and desperate race, when the 
shouting and excitement of the populace are 
Raised to the highest pitch, — ^is, in some mea- 
mre^ placed in his hands. Divesting himself of 
^U impartiality, — virtually not knowing the 
gompeti^prs, but deciding by the colours of the 
iopkeys^T^placing himself in Jiis box or chair, 
slightly, eleyated from the groun(J, glancing from 
th^ post at^hi^ own cheek and lookipg to the one 
opposite jn front of the black board, he waits the 
i^ue with coolness and firmness; knowing full 
well the, importance of the decision, and the 
i]anumei:able j interests with which it is necessarily 
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degree of mcetjr; 44d.c^rtiunljyiiipoe ]i)ut himself^ 
as to a dead beat. His immediate dedaration as to 
firsts second^ and third, aa the cas^ may be, is in- 
stantly ibade known to the assembled thousands by 
the elevation of the numbers on the telegraph. The 
important decision soon quivers on the electric 
wires, — flying literally with the lightning's speed, 
and is communicated to every part of the 
kingdom in a few minutes — ^before, indeed, the 
competitors themselves have had time to cooL 
Mr. Clarke, who has been styled the "Lord 
Chief Justice of the Heath," officiates in the 
same capacity at all the great meetings tlirough- 
out the country. Uniformly correct, firm, civil, 
forbearing, and courteous, he has won golden 
opinions from all parties ; reflecting honour upon 
himself, and presenting a striking example for his 
successors. 

The office of Starter, like that of Judge, has 
become individualized. At one period the duties 
were so inefficiently performed, that the late 
Lord George Bentinck frequently, in the decision 
of great events, with large starts, undertook the 
office himself. Than the noble lord, from his 
position on the turf, his great experience, an 
active member of the Jockey Club, and the 
owner of a formidable stud of horses, as well as- 
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of an iitainense breeding establishment, his per- 
sonal bearing, and love of fairness, no man had 
so much command oyer the whole troop 6f 
jockeys. A word or a look from him was 
sufficient. The eifect produced, 'for instance, by the 
expression — ** Rogers, keep back, or 111 fine you 
5/." was at once satisfactorily apparent through- 
out the whole body of competitors, to the gratifi- 
cation, no doubt, of the interested spectators and 
the public generally. On the other hand, nothing 
can possibly be more annoying, mortifying, and 
vexatious to the owner of horses, — particularly if 
he possesses one that stands high in the betting, 
and heavily '^ backed " by himself, — than to wit- 
ness a recurrence after recurrence of false starts. 
The animals become irritated, fretful, restive, and 
restless; and thus the spirit and physical power 
which should have been rendered available during 
the race, are wasted to an useless purpose. As 
a striking proof of this, a slight allusion may be 
made to the St. Leger in Matilda's memorable 
year, 1827. Twenty-six horses came to the post. 
Mr. Gully's Mameluke was the favourite. By 
some means or other he got irritated; turned 
restive, plunged, reared, and tried every means to 
throw his rider (Chifhey), and then stood stock- 
stiD. At the eighth attem^^ — ^tsSl t^skk^ ^ 



tUeay had^'goiieiithr^e or fburfti0iee^td^»eAdyitb0 
fdpf^^of 'the hiH; — the greaJb bodyi got;t<oflr>uibvit 
MhiaeYvSt^ was hh behindL ' Xb«i feeladigs) cof Mr- 
^utlyi^-who wdd hetaTiIy Mt on thiB>ooGa«i<>il^iiQ^ 
J^'irbaidily imaginedi : Mameluke^, ihoweveivi 60t 
i^ bivndelf; about seVentj M^ards beluQdi.the 
Idddbg' horses. The extraoFdin^7_:!fipeed . 9t 
^hidfn hewas going, may be imaginediw.hjeA ijt is 
dtftted that, on> reachilig the top o£ the kilL, about 
tfa)*ee>qu&rt^s of a mile, he had passed' up wai^ 
of twenty of his competitors-, witb h^s i yiolfib 
jacket and white cap. On reaching the^tw%- 
y^ar-oid starting-post, — a mile from bomOrfrr- 
Matilda, who led the race, seemed on the<poiji^ 
of being headed. At the Ked House he fa^).y 
caught her. A dreadfully severe struggle tbi^ 
ensued. Matilda, who was ridden without spufs^, 
by James Bobinson^ was next the ditch, wi. 
Mameluke on her right. He tried to pass her,.)fi;^ 
so determined a manner that every musde. in. J](^ 
splendid frame was visible. On reaching the (Q^ 
of the white rails, it was evident that he Wia&.p 
difficulty. "He can't do it — he's defeated — ^be 
can't do it!" was heard around; and, "Matildarr- 
Matilda!" was roared from the top of the Gr^d 
Stand. At the distance-post another strong effort 
WB3 made to pass the mare ; but she won the rc^e 
fy' about a length; leaving t\xe iixrgit^«>«is«i ^(^t^X.^ 



Md M^mdhikeigdtioff in ih6*£rai>bis[toAcew >b^ 
would have b^eni the yictor easily ^r , i Jt i < is , [Q$ 
tt^nder, ih^vefov&yi thaibithe e;vik of &]j^ ^m|p 
should; have beeil since '&voided*n It wast la^glQIlp^^ 
^ight to se6> Lord George B^ntin^k^: rflag; m ban^ 
walking- at the head: of a body of hors^ api4 
conducing thetu to the ^^ting*post>' amid) th^ 
unxioiis gaze of tens of thouaand^; motipniQgitip 
Bome jockey to 'f Jceep back," or others, ita "a^ 
^anee : more forward 5." until, airrived at the. p0r 
^ired point, in as compact a body ast possible^ 
^yery eye pointed in one directian, — -every .elep 
yated position occupied from which a view could 
he obtained, — the course perfectly cleat*, — the 
8Un lighting up the splendid dresses of the 
jockeys, gleaming with more colours than the 
rainbow, — the reins handled, — the spirit mani- 
fested by the equine competitors^ — the result 
doubtful, — victcwry and defeat hung in the balance; 
the word ** Go !" was given, and the flag dropped; 
fOid away rushed the mighty host with terrific 
i^peed — ^presenting a spectacle so imposing and 
so exciting as never to be obliterated from the 
minds of those who IhuI the high gratification^ of 
beholding it. 

The example thus nobly set by Lord Georgjs 
Bentinick^ which has met with universal a^^rcjb^ 



bfl^rn ,^ipcp : adopted i^it ^ eX^^hm^^fim^s^ ^ 
nf\^n^e)i. Mcit^ the: mo^ti jS^^s^Rtpjjr, j;^ sijOj^ i ! J;>pf 
Cft]Hs^.,^|ie Jrri^tion of fal^. pt^i^jjs axR^qi^>ap4 
Bp v^ixe ftdvautage can be ta^^m^iypxi^ QP?ip^)im 
^^.pypr the otl^^r, better forjth^/^pu^J^Qft of tJ?R 
jpqk^jl, better fpr the wishes of .^hpp:^i^eii:^Q^jthfl[ 
trainer, better fqr the judgmewt p^\ i}^e^n^&a^i^ 
of the ". mgr ^nd better for th^ grqiti^^^eri^pf of 
r^pg itself; because^ the high' qualities, w^^ 
aiphi^vethe victory, namely, skill, cour^g^y^sp^^J, 
aipd endurance, become fully developed, awd:f^i^i 
not fail to be fully appreciated by the imn^^ni^f, 
body of the racing community throughomt ^k^ 
country, as the reputation of a race-horse may/ fe^ 
justly considered in the light of public propi^^y. 
That the Starter, whose prestige immediat^y ,^ip^ 
nates from the high authority of the Jocke^y iQlfl^i; 
should possess the confidence of nobl^imex^i tand 
gentlemen^ as well as'of the jockeys theniselveayifli^ 
(ndee(), essential. He should also possess ^i^p%^ 
authority over those who are ** up,'' to e&siire 8ub*« 
mission; or rather compliance, to his exjpriissfed" 
wiAes, although they are backed by the indictioQi 
of penalttefe, the enibr^senteAr^ of which ii^ always" 



fiCdr^ •,- tel^ Wi'eDf'.tM fe^' fe dropped' Hipdii thi'tti^ 
it ifitheti'iatartL'^iia iii^t till then. Th^ toe' M¥! 
HubbartF; tibdii' 'the'itispibe^ bf the iTdbk^ ^ Cldt^ 
^bted in the 6flMkleapkdty of Starter, 'felAd^fliP 
filled th^ ^eVei^l'dd^ies attached to the tiffiib ^8 
the Batfefafctibh of all parties. He is Hufetfeedfefl 
by hw soh, who' bids Mr to maintain ais hi^'^a 
repiitation iis his t^spected father. 
■ The appointment of a public Time-keeper,' as dt 
Boncaster, should be universally adopted. Accu- 
rkcy, in this respect, is an admirable test of ^p^tid'. 
It affords sound data for comparison, and preveiiis 
disputes ; and in order to ensure public satisfec* 
tlon, the time should be telegraphed, in the same 
f^y as the decisions of the judge.* 

Thus, these characters contribute, however dis- 
proportionately, by their united exertions, skill, 
arid experience, towards the perfection of the ex- 

' '* The following is deemed the most accurate mode of ascer- 
iaining the true time. Take the Derby or S<v Leger, for in^ 
stance. The keeper, placed in an elevated position, should hold 
in his hand a superior stop-watch, doth the hands, minutes 
and seecmds, should be set at twelve o'clock-* no matter at what 
hour the race is run. As soon as he sees the Starter's flag drop^ 
the watch should be set going, and as soon as the head of the 
first horse reaches the post, the watch should be stopped. Th^ 
time can then be counted off: three minntes and eighteen 
seconds exactly, or whatever the time mav happen to be. The 
w^tdi ihtis stopped liilghtf be kbpt dtii^ii^^<^^^^W T^^^t5s&K^, 
ifU were deemed desirable. 
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traordinary capabilities of the finest breed of 
horses in the world, — the most beautiful, the most 
generous of creatures. Whatever high fame may 
be won by them in their respective capacities, — 
whatever exalted position they may assume in the 
racing annals of the country, — far higher con- 
siderations than the mere possession of individual 
renown, or even bfiiidiSfidiialWiaflth, are involved 
in this interesting subject. These assume a na- 
tional character; for tKey are intimately associ- 
ated with truly useful and national purposes. 
I'^br, amid' the many concomitants of public UtiUty, 
wliich ate judiciously applied in augtnentsElticm tfr 
the purposes of national greatness, is it too Mwdi 
to assert, that the system of horse-racing "hi(ft 
contributed its t^uota in making Englalid' "W^Sit 
England is. ' >'' fj't? 

These characters, too, may be feaid Ho'Wtfi§ 
under the denomination of the *^ bffifcSarW (i^-th4 



^ji 



^urf.'^ There are ialso others of minor 'irt|pdHiaiiit^ 
%to seek their account by vyiting adl'-tb^^fe^ 
face-meelings. Thiese may be termeii ^ iJi^ 'i^irt/afc 
terns ol^tlie raceis ;* this T6uter,-^th6 List*-ck*i(Sl*;4^ 
the Street-musTdian,— the Glee^ingier, — thii Ju^ 
gler or K^on^ureV.^M* ThfrriMb'-raa'nji^ihd' bth^frt 
who possess no i-^kl cd^itiieii,' tit who, wtth the 

striking cliaracteriatic ; its form and i^Te«K\tt^ 
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THE TOUTEE. 
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/ ;The Touter arrives at the scene of ^.ction soi^e 
*foys previous to the commencement of the races, 
fbir.tibe especial purpose of watching all the move- 
Uftents which may take place. These are duly 
rjeiK^rted to the parties by whom he is employed 
and remunerated, and who reside probably at a 
^OTi^derabl^ distance from the sceqe of action, 
Jilt aU> his prpceedings he is extremely alert, and 
caQr.<^c^,.at the least indication of any forth- 
i:iOnaing?^hi^^ge- He attends the public training 
gpcnjind. negiilarly, and k^ows every horse ; but 
appeaiTSft to} a mere observer^ to take little notice 
of )\yhat is. goiftg. forward. IJis visits to tljie 
f^rivate torainiflg-gflojuwj^ hpwever, are paid Ipj 
«llealth,7~^;)y^ec^:^ti;^lJt^w5elf |ip the bottom of this 

'nuaa:nq bn^ an.oX fSv ; .u^r';v^^^^ ^vcwaV- ^^avx^xvV'^ 



acniemedDfi •or/ others >p6saea$6^ him^ ofyj^^ 
lODtfiHimatioiiitiiat.soniLeigreQX^ td%lii@ifi);](i^(iti&it^^ 

plaeei .befoire the break : of) dfty>Y. Hii^i^^reibreat;, 
imde^ )thefie )(t&oiiio8Unce3^, i is . liiffleiiU <tf> i b6i d\^ 
iovevedy suR jhe .ha8>. perhaps^ beeu >^ut aUiOiighti; 
but^n^hen that is the padc^ b6>A9ilLable .to xo^^t 
with a severe h^sewhappingyiifi lanjr. Qne> hA9 
odmrage / enough to encounter i]^^.. To. ei9cb 
horse, particularly the favourites in bettings tb<^ 
pays the most marked attention. [Nor. is he,<£iom 
hia ilong ex|)eari6nce9 a bad judge of the GapabftUlti^ 
of la raxser. ILe ean mark in a moment if i;tbei7^ 
be <^^a screw loose" in any of the respectiye; corss* 
petitors* He notes also whether they have don^ 
their ^ork regularly, — whether, on pulling iwp, 
there is the slightest indication of a> oougb^ft^ 
whether sudi an one does not go with his acktui^ 
tomed ease and^temper^ — or whether theireiik tite 
least appearance of . lameness.! Nor-JsKhevIo;^ 
tttteopttiye to the sweats^ — lihe manner, partiotdarijty 
iinwhich'^achJoforse' goeib tloraugh that impor(tal)ft 
"fliid^ neoessdry operation. . : < But in ease of a.bredkh 
<down ^as, ifor instance^i ; tSultani-r did beforlB nthfi 
St. L^er),>he isallfaustleiandaetivilyiihs All jtJhie 
information wbidh .he/ztlmsiipidsisiup byr incessaaifct 
attentitcai >and/iiBti^ngiJwi&tdafuJiQtt8ft^ ift ^ooouzHir 



ni<ialed{ tolBis^ii^hiijfers^ictitdlitbqy'iJflbticM^ 
ingly; > Whm^ Siiltair^biroke^iilowii'oniiDoacastee 

ef thfe'^greii eve«ti> of * tbi»iwcfek, 'the^Towlerv )wie[ 
tfai8>firfit t6 iliarMi^ji^; ^nd >althDiigh>MT. Clcb(M)ffd 
inrtoiediiitelT'seti >off ibr iLosidoH'-in la -ofaqisei imd 
four^ the 'infetiDation despatched by- the>i[E!o\utei( 
would not be fa^behiQd l(ih»/t koportan 
flfhid may be taken as an instanceijipon'whickibe 
^rtionlariy prides himself. - j • i ; ; ■ • i:< i .< i . »i j 
<' I' On the other hand, the To«iter^ whoi isJieasfiljr 
^fiil^giiished by his co3tume,t^haM^(groam>))half 
^ayfai^er, — ^is always upon good tdims with him^ 
^1$^' and, as occasion serves, can indolgo: in 4 
iitde brag. He can boast of an aequaintaiio^ 
f^ith.>many important pergonage8,''^ho<v\r .he his 
tastied tuctle*^soup and drank cibampagne^ esp^ 
-daily; ^ 'he has been successful ■ in i pointing ou/t 
^e wiim^ir^-':^^' fortunate oir^susBBtajOiee^hiiohkaiQl; 
<<^ly'>briiigSi<to him an additionftliifiupp][y ;of<th^ 
^^edful^^ bxit twoskderftaUy raises^ im\ lown /tef/ioAs^ 
JfAoH^^^^gooi jodge^ This self^ifin[k>rtaiiceikaiilB 
"Ufii^tb'nlention namea in &> mannier whaeh im^tUas 
tbat he ^i«bii»4erm0ibf^hB) closest familiarvtyiwidk 
the ^gteatest J bettetsi iand -■ tUd Ifirst jf6ckeyB >oF 4ilie 
idiay^ afli ify ipde€idi<{theyiiweiie ibisi most rinitiiiifacte 
assocnated^ titatt^lvMtiEiiiLOtlgiigK&uiii VkL^&a^s^ktf^^bessi^ 
the truth* 
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''^ Nevertbeliess, there ismachiyiittie'iii -espe^ 
rience; and if the Touter koowE^thdiptiecBBt sttite 
dt the odds, by hanging about Ae pwahictri of .the 
bett^^-reoniyand aseuvnes aiknbwled^iofmatten 
ivUdi he does not ftossee^ oii'iiiaaytooeabioiipilMl 
is remarkably accurate as: to ^ the: Tesiitelof>ttlie 
forthcoming great event. A retnarhobfeansiianoe 
of accuracy of obserration and ojiiiiioii took place 
with one of this ^^hononrable'' fhMtemity tn.itbe 
year 1838. A person, to whom he irU. intaauaad 
measure known, said to the race-course loiiefer, 
on the Saturday night previous to the DoncasMr 
race week, ^'^Well, what's to win?'' — ^^iDoit 
John," answered the Touter. "Ion will be seeottd^ 
and Cobham will break down at the end of thd 
white rails opposite the Intake farm."-^*^ What? 
Can you say positively that Don John will witt?*? 
-^*^ Yes, I can ; for there's never a horeei ixk. att 
Dx&noaster can go with him— Mlepend upon/ it.''rrq 
"'How can you tell that?" — " Never miad ikowl 
oan telL I tell you it will be so: Ion • will 'be 
second, and it will be with Cobham just ras I.faai^ 
said." — ^^ But what are your reasons that CobhA^a 
will break down— -it «eem& very strange that yiwi 
can tell that. "--^" The reasons,'? rejoined th^ 
Ibuter, "are> these. iGohbam is bad Jm hi» fore 
}£jfa» He haa nvk had^a lattting^ y£i^}t Ayzjomng 



a^ay^; 'besidi^i '^hei-is bs fai'a9 a buUcMikb ^ ^ Nbw 
witl^ fai8>'bf|d 'ibre^/leg^^ < \m \treiglit < of fleah|MBiidi 
8it.'7U:)sa;iipoa hiisback^ depend 'upon dt hof^itt 
BevdF are^oh)iiiool«!.^'(( !li t'uraied oUt as tioie lEciateif 
bald prediotedy with this ^xeeption^ thlit Oobhaim 
broke dot^iv near ' the - distance and not < at the )«nd 
of' the<:¥rliite' Taiis^ Us he had said. The ^am^ 
Toiiter^ wasi «q«ially' correct in th^ following yeAc 
with t regard t^Blooilodbnry, Und afterwards aB^to 
GharlesiXIL ^^ - ■ v ■ ^ 

. ' The life of the Touter, however^ lifcfe maiay of 
those who move in a higher sphere,* has its ^jcis^ 
dteifles. But he carries abotit with hikn a woni* 
deirfttl elasticity of spirit, and fully exemplifies iik 
hife own person what the force of habits tiaiB 
iiocoraplish ; for although the cdour of his gaiv 
nientB is as changeable, year by year, as the hued 
Wf amtunm, he cannot divest himself of the pro- 
pensity of annually visSting scenes which Mi 
Second nature has rendered attractive and inter* 
^titig^ however much he may be borne down by 
the bdcurrenoe of any unfortunate or adventitious 
drctitnstanctd. His heart is affianced to the Very 
turf itself. The splendour of morning, the fr^bb* 
ness of the breeze as it Sweeps over the race* 
ground; the'Ctfy^bf the sikipeor 'the call ofitKe 
ptov0r;'>|[i^^^<|isr^ffirdad^jiQ(t {«ti.^»^>aB^<^^V& 
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ear. But he loves the turf for its old and many 
associations, abounding with the reminiscences of 
victory after victory, defeat after defeat; and, 
glancing through the future, he can see, or fancies 
that he sees, a succession of events more im- 
portant than those which he has witnessed, and 
more worthy of being placed on the page of the 
turfs annals. Thus th^ iQug-oQi^^inued habits of 
the Touter can be no more shaken off, than can 
those which pertain to a higher calling and a 
more liberal remuneration. And if he pries into 
the secrets of others, watchful early p-ndnJ^tte, 
letting not the most trivial circumstance esc^pi^r 
his observation, but, at the same time, placing iDOi^ 
reliance upon mere hearsay, and guided solely, byt 
the facts which come under his own eye, h^niaf 
only pursuing a vocation which may be as, fujiyt 
justified as many which bear a far more imppmg/ 
n^me than that of the Touter^ r . i i < « >i i 
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. 'Amid the many soniids which forcibly stride 
upon the ear of the strangef during a gi^eal! 
aiinusd= and magnificent racing f^te, there iy^ 
ncwfie so familiar as " Correct card of the horses : ' 
ndmes, weights, and colours of the riders ! " If^ 
td.M'in each class of the community, there are 
vHi4ou^= rfiades and different degrees of grada- 
tion, there are, if possible, in the section whicK 
comes under the denomination of List-crier, 
lines more strongly developed than belong to 
any other portion of the community. Yet the 
body of List-criers partakes somewhat of a 
close corporation. They are jealous of their 
privileges, as well as of their profits ; and an 
intruder within the sacred precincts of their 
own community, is bundled o\3l\. ^S5A ^ ^^^^ 
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flbm the hive, or an unworthy ii^iia»t.frok 
4h^ fashionable coterie of Aimack^ ) They- meet 
4k^j^ethet^ raoes after' races^- comineiicing in 
M«vroh/ and terminatiiig in 'Ocrtobev ; «nd. tal& 
with ^s much familiarity of 'the respective 
l^k^es which they yisit, as do the commercial 
travdlerB at their own table ; and,' like them^ 
dan point out those houses in the* Tespeotive 
towns where there is the best accommodation^ 
without being, at the same time, very partico^ 
lar about the rate of charges. If businesi is 
good, they have, too, at each race-meetings 
their own customers, whom they "serve,"' as 
they term it, year by yean The plan which' is 
pursued is this : — ^a regular thorough-paced list^ 
crier, as soon as he arrives in a town wheirfc 
the races are appointed to take place, enquirei 
for the lodgings of his customers. This ase^^ 
tained, he obeys the orders which he receivesi 
and consequently leaves, the first thing in tU^ 
morning, a certain number of cards f<Mr tb^ 
day, and a certain number of return lists fit 
night ; receiving the payment for the whole as 
soon as the races at that place have terminated^ 
the amount of which, always exceeds the rcgu^- 
lar charge, — perhaps a sovereign or two, accocd*^ 
Jug- to circumstances, or perhaps the issue iX 



tormsvhiBi ^^n^nlacic^stomeva;'' and. benc^i • wijl}lpL 
like certmntjii'Of tluB>ieonataiajl sour<$e pf profit 
Us great etinniotj >to> ? be . preaeiat > ait i^y^ry: tix^^lh 
ing wlMoh sueh eustoiaiera (n^oblemen or^geiiti^ 
I0ien) aire kk the; habit -of attendir)g>« - lij^if 
alacrity, ou; itheir part, binds^ they eajf^ . /tblP 
eoone^on; because their pati:ons Jiave uo; tri^}^ 
blei;';and(.a6 for themselves^ th^y are sure. of 
being) well rewarded into the bargaii^ . . . . , 
r Their activity and labour, however, aare jxi 
inaiiy instances extraordinary. Some of the^ 
will walk between fifty and sixty mile^ a^day in 
order to reach the meeting by the appointed 
time. The long space between Lichfield and 
Doneaster, for instance, has been traversed on 
foot. by some of the more vigorous of the frater*' 
nity,. in less than twenty hours. Their exertions, 
however, are not merely confined to th^ town or 
the racercourse. On the St. Leger morning, in 
particiiilar,, their energies are called into fa}l 
operation. One will set off with a stock of 
eards for the day, and place himself at the York 
Bar,— another at the Balby Bar on the Shefljeld- 
road, — another at Kossington Bridge Bar, on the 
oJd Great North Boad,— r>another at Wheatley 
Bar^ on tbe Thornerrof^d,-— the fouir gjrevkt . l\3X5>r 
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pike inlets into the town ; while others will 
proceed to the Swinton Station, on the Midland 
line, and at Rossington Station and Stockbridge 
Station, on the Great Northern. These posir 
tions are taken up for the purpose of disposing 
of their stock to the coming visitors, whilst 
stopping to get their money out to pay the toll, 
or perhaps the fare, or during the collection of 
the railway-tickets by the guard. The cry of 
**CoiTect card, sir! — correct card!" generally 
ensures a sale, and a very large number is 
disposed of in this manner. Great anxiety is 
also displayed in selling cards to ladies and 
gentlemen who occupy carriages; for, as none 
of those individuals wiU take copper in change, 
the profit is considerable. But, after all, with 
some of the fraternity, it is "come easy, go 
easy ;" and, in some instances, the profit obtained 
during the day, is lost at night by the practice of 
** tossing." But some redeeming qualities are 
presented. If any misfortune has overtaken one 
of these worthies who belongs to the regular 
corporate community, the co-operative principle 
is acted upon ; and the unfortunate devil is rein- 
stated in his former position by his brethren 
clubbing a few pence each to start him fair next 
morning. But if the occasional habits of some 



B^'^ra^ike^i'didMye, iV^' noti the cas6 ^h ftlB 

tlmft oDie^ itf {iwrtioiik^^ tkccmtikuktedli bf itiimeti[§il 
kbeur • anicl rigid Mik!on6myiii* evtrytei^e^i^^A 

* 

(smigaatti whi«^idiiioW<le{K)sit6d i&' the Sftvittgii^ 
Biudfk^.tfir fkU'b^k tlpbn k im old agd^ >Tfa6d 
vety man has' been kviotrn' t6' walk £^3^ tniUd 
i^my opon a dty er^st and la piist of b^r;— ^ 
labour and an endurance whick can find' fe# 
parallels in any other caHingn Those wh6 
appear iii the ntmost state of forlorn wreteted* 
ness, do not belong to the regular fraternity-? 
bat the decently-dressed women, some of theihl 
the wives of the members, and whose faces ar6 
famfliar at all race-meetings, do. The latter 
place themselyes at the front doors of hotels, on 
the steps of the Betting-room, the platform of 
railways, and at the entrance of Grand Stands; 
and in the course of the week, sell a largis 
number of cards^ and a considerable quantity 
of what t^ey call paper, that is sheet and letter" 
lists. 

The List^^crier,; except in some^ extraordinary 
eventi^' evinces Kttle desire to witness the ruii« 
ning. He: 'leaves the race-ground as sodU' aifi 
possible^ aiMliwaita^ art' l^e printing-office for the 
reAux&4istBU<UuS?]kii^«»q» ¥oritehkiev » efsysi^MiH 
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the case with regard to the decision of the St 
Leger, which is published in a few minutes after 
the race is over. There is a desperate struggle 
to obtain a supply on that^ to them, highly 
important occasion ; and the services of a police- 
officer are rendered available to keep order. The 
utmost degree of activity is displayed. Nor 
much less the anxiety on the part of the visitor 
to secure a single list previous to his departure 
by railway or otherwise. The loud cry of ** Full 
return of the St. Leger race!" is heard in every 
direction as the criers rush onwards, hither and 
thither, towards their respective customers, or to 
the carriages and vehicles of various descriptions 
leaving the town, or the dense phalanx of foot- 
people on departing from the ground, — ^the scene 
of the highest interest, excitement, and gratifica- 
tion. The space which the List-crier traverses 
during a race-week, is immense, — almost incre- 
dible ; and if, in some fortunate instances his 
profit is considerable, it is obtained by dint of 
great labour and untiring perseverance. As, 
however, his spirits, partaking of the whirl of 
popular excitement, never fail him, — and he 
knows that he should have assistance from his 
brethren if he should break down, — ^he is of 
much convenience to the public, civil and atten- 
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tive withal, and forms one of the peculiar 
features of a popular race-meeting. 

The one who was most noted amongst this 
section of the subalterns of the turf was a man 
known at all the principal races of the kingdom 
by the name of Jerry. His true name was Mat- 
thias Elderton. Jerry was the prince of impu- 
dence and of confident assurance, but remarkably 
pleasant and good-humoured withal. Sometimes 
he was dressed in an admiral's old coat and 
cocked hat. His fingers were profusely orna- 
mented with rings ; and he wore an eye-glass — 
sometimes the neck of a ginger-beer bottle. He 
iiccomplished his purpose by the most barefaced, 
but agreeable effiontery; and he was a good 
sample as to how far the quality of assurance can 
carry a man. He would tap a nobleman or 
gentleman on the shoulder, and ask in a pleasant 
tone — ^* O ! how d' ye do, my Lord ? How's 
my Lady this? or the Honourable Miss that? 
I hope they are quite well." His perfect self- 
confidence almost commanded a pleasant recep- 
tion — out of the fun of the thing. Some persons 
were led to believe that Jerry was insane. They 
were never more mistaken in the whole course of 
their lives; and under this impression, many 
became purchasers. He would stop the hig)ieat 
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personage in the realm. Even George the Fourth 
has taken him by the hand ; and Jerry frequently 
said that he was his very particular friend, — ^his 
particular "fat friend." In the year 1840 he 
managed to supply Prince Albert, at Windsor 
Castle, with race-cards for Ascot ; and, to crown 
all, he once offered himself as a candidate to 
represent the borough of Wells in Parliament 1 

As in all professions, trades, and callings^ 
money can be earned, Jerry did not go without 
his reward. Jerry made money ; but he had a 
way of spending it rather extraordinary. He 
would sometimes purchase at those races which 
he visited, if he had had a good week of it, ex- 
pensive watches, pieces of the very best silk, and 
other costly articles, for which he always paid, 
but without obtaining a receipt, and which he 
disposed of in a way which ensured profit. On 
one occasion this practice led him into trouble. 
He proceeded, previous to the case alluded to, 
from Doncaster to Manchester, and took up his 
abode there previous to the Heaton Park races. 
At that time an extensive robbery had taken 
place in that town ; and the very house at which 
Jerry stopped was searched by the police for the 
stolen property, which, unfortunately, resembled 
that which he had purchased and paid for. His 
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box was broken open; suspicion was awakened; 
Jerry could produce no proof of purchase ; Jerry 
was apprehended, and lodged in the New Bailey. 
Hie corporate principle of the List-criers was 
immediately called into requisition. A Common 
Council was instantly summoned; and they swore 
unanimously that they would see their old friend 
righted. A generous sympathy is prevalent 
amongst all the genuine members of the turf 
from the highest to the lowest. One undertook 
to be the spokesman^ and another the manager. 

Mr. was applied to; and knowing Jerry 

well, and that he was incapable of committing 
theft, he listened to the relation of all the circum- 
stances. " We'll have him out I " generously ex- 
claimed the squire. When Jerry was brought 
up for examination before the bench, two car- 
riages filled with gentlemen drew up to the New 
Bailey. The magistrates instantly listened to 
these honourable and generous advocates. They 
saw, in the absence of all proof, that there had 
been a mistake. Jerry was instantly set at 
liberty. The gentlemen alluded to immediately 
subscribed a stake for Jerry for the loss of his 
time; and when they re-entered the carriages to 
depart, all the List-criers being assembled on this 
pccasion, a more hearty cKeet ue.^^^ \sviX"eX» ^^sssi. 
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any body of men than from the corporate body ot 
List-criers. 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in yoor philosophy.** 

Jerry resumed his vocation with increased spirit 
and alacrity. If Johnson's doctrine be true, that 
he possesses it who strikes out novelty without 
effort, and distinguishes himself above his fellow 
men, be his calling humble or exalted, then Jerry 
was a true genius. He could twirl a compliment 
into gold, and a disaster into a point of honour. 
In season and out of season, in all weathers, rough 
or smooth, he was still the same imperturbable 
Jerry. He was well known on every race-course 
in England, especially by all connected with the 
horses and the members of the ring. He was also 
strictly honest, and remarkably liberal to his 
fellows, by whom he was highly esteemed. At 
length, however, he met with a sad and fatal 
calamity. On Wednesday, July 26, 1848, in the 
Goodwood race-week, pursuing his calling, he 
placed his feet on the step of a stage-coach at 
Chichester, and was handing up the race-cards to 
some gentlemen on the roof. The horses, excited 
by the throng, turned round suddenly, the vehicle 
was upset, and it unfortunately feU u^u Jerry ; 
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his thigh was broken, and he received besides 
severe internal injury. He was inunediately con- 
veyed to Chichester Infirmary ; but mortification 
ensued, and he expired on Friday afternoon. His 
death made a deeper sensation than might have 
been expected. Mr. Justice, acting with that 
kind and generous feeling for which he is dis- 
tinguished and honoured, exerted himself on be- 
half of the widow, and handed over to her the 
subscribed sum of 70/, to meet her necessities, and 
to mitigate the misfortune with which she had 
been thus suddenly and unexpectedly visited. 



THE JUGGLER AND CONJURER 



The Juggler and Conjurer is a being of a 
different character ; different in habits, in man- 
ners, and in propensities. He is fantastically 
dressed, — a "cross" between the clown of an 
amphitheatre and the equestrian; and displays, 
with his compeers, a wonderful degree of dexterity 
with brass rings, brass balls, and brass wires- He 
can also throw a wooden ball very high, and catch 
it in a cup buckled round his forehead ; besides 
numerous feats of a similar character, to the edifi- 
cation of the uninitiated, and the astonishment of 
the incredulous, who stare with wonder at all his 
feats of sleight-of-hand, particularly the trick — ^the 
eggs and the bag. Some of these evince remark- 
able dexterity. Like other great personages in 
high quarters, he manifests a feeling of total dis- 
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interestedness, and can, if required, spin as long a 
yam as any honourable, or right honourable mem-» 
ber. He has, he remarks, a large family and a 
small wife ; that merit is never rewarded in this 
wicked world, — that the times are hard, and would 
be harder if there were none at all, — that no 
honest men can live in these enlightened days, and 
that it is a serious thing to think that one man, in 
his time, loyal in principle and constitutional in 
his aspirations, should have ten pairs of shoes going 
at one time, although there is certainly nothing 
like leather in that respect. He is, however, an 
independent character, and possesses a spirit that 
will never stoop to ask for either fee, favour, or 
reward. He scorns to solicit from any, even the 
most wealthy, a single penny -piece ; and he is 
proud in the thought of entertaining all his friends 
gratis. But, if any lady or gentleman, whilst 
witnessing his extraordinary performances, which 
cannot be equalled, much more excelled, by any 
man in the three kingdoms, should happen to think 
it right to throw into the ring, a sovereign or a 
half-sovereign, a crown piece or a half-crown 
piece, or a shilling, or a sixpence, he assures them 
most respectfully, that he shall not feel offended 
or insulted, although it would be a barefaced in- 
sult to the whole of the company if he 5i:eaum.e4 
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to return either gold or silver in these marvellous 
days of mills, factories, joint-stock railways, and 
electric telegraphs, — all blessed things for gaining 
time and losing money ! 

By this time, the speech thus delivered at the 
opening of his conjuring session, had drawn around 
him a large number of spectators, and diverted 
their attention, for a time, from other objects, — 
particularly as regards a near neighbour, — a retail 
dealer in the produce of the orchard, who has 
spread a bed-quilt upon the turf, on which is 
piled a heap of fruit. The latter finds that his 
rights are invaded, and like a true-bred English- 
man, he is ready to vindicate them. He therefore 
vociferates, at the very top of his voice, — " Pear 
ripe 1 Pear ripe ! — from the sunny side, and the 
top of the tree. Pear ripe! — ^twelve a-pennyl" 
The high tone of his voice presents a striking con- 
trast to that which is immediately heard, and 
which is as rusty as an old naiL ^^ Keal Barce- 
lonas ! crack 'em and try 'em before you buy 'em!" 
proceeding from one of the perambulatory, with 
a wicker basket slung by a belt from his shoulder. 
**Fine Banbury cakes! Banbury cakes!" calls 
out another, attired in a clean white apron, as he 
slowly moves past the conjuror's ring. "Fine 
JBatb buns! Fine Bath Buns, — all rich and very 
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good ; worth your attention." " Fine Bath buns I '* 
sajs another of the same worthies ; whilst a fifth 
exclaims with a southern accent^ — ^^ Cigar and a 
light ! Cigar and a light ! " to the general chorus^ 
— " Correct card, names, weights, and colours !" 
and to the great annoyance of the disinterested 
Juggler, who wonders how those people can insult 
the highly respectable ladies and gentlemen pre- 
sent by offering to sell them anything in these en- 
lightened and liberal days ! 

But, however annoying to this public character 
may be the opposition which he has thus to en- 
counter, he is exposed to a deeper mortification. 
No sooner, probably, has he thus called together 
an audience, with the prospect of a rich harvest, 
than the sound of the bell for saddling and clear- 
ing the course, falls upon the ear. An almost 
magical effect is instantly produced. ^^Like an 
eagle in a dove-cote," that sound ** flutters the 
Volscians in Corioli." The wide circle of specta- 
tors becomes instantly dispersed in all directions ; 
while the chief actor himself, thus left alone, is 
ready to utter the bitterest imprecations against 
a sound which has accomplished a " trick" beyond 
Lis own attainment, and which is as mournful to 
him as a funeral knelL 



THE STREET MUSICIAN. 



The itinerant bands of musical performers, 
who come under the general term of Street 
Musicians, and who visit the principal race- 
meetings throughout the kingdom, form another 
characteristic of the English race-course. Of 
late years, they can claim little credit for 
either harmony in their several performances, 
or novelty in the character of the music. In 
all large towns, indeed, ^^ music for the million^' 
provided in weekly concerts, at a charge as 
low as the penny postage, has improved the 
musical taste of the public ; and in this respect, 
conveyed a knowledge which, previously, could 
only be attained at a comparatively high cost. 
Hence the diminished attractions of the street 
ar^is^es. The pieces generaWy ^el^cted by 
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them are those which have been driven off 
the stage for some years, and become **a8 
common as the steps of the Capitol;" and 
executed, too, in a manner which would chill 
Weippert into an icicle, break every bone in 
the skin of Costa, and drive JuUien absolutely 
mad. There are, however, some few excep- 
tions, — some harpist, perhaps, who is superior 
to his fellows, or some horn-player with the 
accompaniment of an ophicleide, who have seen 
better days, and been forced from their former 
position by more youthful aspirants for musical 
honours and reputation. But if, while pur- 
suing their vocation on the race-ground, they 
possessed the capabilities of playing in the 
most masterly style, the most favourite over- 
tures from the most popular operas, they are 
exposed to the same mortification as the per- 
sonage already described. Here, as in the 
former instance, the sound of the bell acts 
like a talisman ; it is far more potent than the 
wand of Prospero; and is attended with the 
same results as would be produced by a cry 
of "fire!" in a crowded theatre, changing the 
B flat into C (literally "see sharp") extin- 
guishing the genius of Mozart, Weber, Men- 
delssohuy and Balfe, and throwing all mto ^ 
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harsh discord. This is also the case with the 
company of Glee-singers. The latter, however, 
have sometimes the advantage over their com- 
petitors for public approbation, during the 
evening, by visiting the houses where parties 
of gentlemen are assembled, and singing in 
the vestibule the prevailing favourite glees, 
while the dinner is upon the table, or the 
wine is enlivening the festive board : for, how- 
ever gratifying or exciting may be the attrac- 
tions on the race-course, especially on witnessing 
the decision of the great events of the day; 
when the fame of some great favourite is, 
perhaps, hung in the balance, or about to be 
eclipsed by a competitor whose powers have been 
kept strictly secret; there are other pleasures 
of a purely social character, which rivet the 
bonds of good fellowship, and augment the 
store of social happiness. 



THE THIMBLE-MAN. 



If there be any character who assembles in 
the precincts of the race-course, or on the ground 
itself, entitled to the feelings of detestation and 
abhorrence, it is that of the Thimble-rigger, 
To punish him, when apprehended, with the ut- 
most rigour of the law, is the imperative duty of 
the magistrate. These vile characters, however, 
are nearly extinguished. Some few, however, 
still linger about the course, or the several roads 
leading thither, in the absence of the police. 
The rascality of the practice is now getting 
pretty well understood ; although there may still 
be found some simple enough to be robbed with 
their eyes open. The Thimble-rigger, indeed, is 
the most detestable of all characters, — the most 
audacious, the most revengeful of men* Ha 
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carries on the game, as it is called^ bj a complete 
system of deception and robbery. There is no 
chance to win on the part of those who risk their 
money — if the player chooses; but a dead cer- 
tainty of loss. In order, however, to do so, 
"Charley Pitcher," the man who moves the 
thimbles and the pea, has several confederates — 
decoy-ducks to lure the simple and the unwary. 
They are variously attired — some like farmers, 
some like countrymen, some like grooms, and one 
like a gentleman, who rejoices in the name of 
" Buttons." These act in concert; and that man, 
be he whom he may, must be as blind as a bat, 
or as silly as a goose, who cannot see through 
this system of barefaced robbery and villainy. 

The suppression of the Thimble-men on Don- 
caster race-ground, in the yewr 1830, and the 
extraordinary scene which was then presented, 
are worthy of being placed on record. The 
public authorities of the borough, aware of the 
combination which had been formed, and the 
place of operations which had been agreed to, 
made those previous arrangements deemed requi- 
site to put down effectually one of the most for- 
midable body of desperadoes that had ever as- 
sembled at Doncaster or at any other place. On 
ib^ Monday of the race-week, the i^umber of 
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tbese scoundrels who had congregated^ at play, in 
the Town Field immediately behind the Rubbing 
House^ could not be estimated at less than four 
hundred I It was found, however, that the police 
alone, although the usual number had been more 
than doubled, were wholly unable to encounter, 
with any degree of success, so large and des- 
perate a body, whose operations had been pre- 
viously concerted. The Thimble-men, therefore, 
during the whole of that day, defying all law and 
iauthority, and exulting in their own combined 
strength, had the unrestricted exercise of their 
nefarious practices ; the pockets of their victims 
were emptied, and they reaped a rich harvest. 
The magistrates not only farther increased this 
forcQ^ but sent to Sheffield barracks for a detach- 
ment of the 3rd Dragoons, who were kept in 
ambush near the race-ground to act when called 
upon; the staff of the 3rd West York Militia 
was placed under arms ; and the Doncaster troop 
of Yeomanry Cavalry was ordered to be in readi- 
ness ; but their services were, fortunately, never 
required — otherwise it is far from improbable 
that lives would have been lost. 

The news that troops were about to be 
employed flew through the town like wildfire, 
and made the Thimble-riggera mox^ ^<^ss^t^^. 
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On Tuesday, the authorities were again upon the 
ground; and with the aid of the late Lord 
WhamclifFe, Lord Milton (the present Earl 
FitzwiUiam), and other neighbouring magis- 
trates, accompanied by their servants, — all 
mounted on horseback, — dispersed the owners 
of the tables and their confederates, who, on 
this occasion, made a feeble resistance. This 
occurred immediately before the hour appointed 
for the commencement of Tuesday's racing. 
On the following day, however, the body of 
Thimble-men assembled with increased force, 
determined to offer the most formidable resist- 
ance. Indeed, they had previously displayed 
their strength, by parading, as it were, in the 
public streets of Doncaster. Early in the 
afternoon they placed the tables in the same 
position as before, fastened and barricaded the 
Field gate, adjoining the Bubbing House, and 
collected heaps of stones for the purpose of 
assailing those who might again attempt to 
suppress them. Public feeling was aroused; 
and a desperate mil6e was confidently antici- 
pated, — an expectation, indeed, which almost 
threw the attractions of the day's racing into 
the shade, sanctioned as it was, not only by 
the strong body of the T\nxable-men, many of 
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whom were of the most reckless and despe- 
rate character, but by observing their watchful 
and revengeful looks. Their opponents, en- 
couraged and applauded by the public voice, 
acted with the greatest caution, as well as 
with the coolest courage. The Mayor and 
magistrates, with the assistance of the stewards 
of the races, the Honourable William Dun- 
combe, M. P. (now Lord Feversham) and 
George Savile Foljambe (the generous and 
hospitable owner of Osberton), and again aided 
by the noblemen already mentioned, including 
Lord Downe, Mr. Beckett Denison (now the 
honourable representative for the "West Riding, 
and chairman of the Great Northern Railway), 
and other neighbouring gentlemen, with their 
servants all again mounted, reassembled. Their 
number was upwards of fifty. They proceeded 
in a body to the Field gate for the purpose 
of entering by that opening. They found it 
strongly barricaded. Beyond they could see 
the heaps of stones already mentioned, and the 
Thimble-men arming themselves by taking out 
the legs of their tables and applying them as 
bludgeons. A commotion of no ordinary cha- 
racter prevailed among the crowd of spectators, 
and some^ especially femsi<^^) t^Xx^'aX^ Xsi * 
place of safety. "^ *^ 
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The Field gate, being thus secured, it was 
deemed the safer course to get into the field by 
the smaller opening opposite the back of the 
Grand Stand. But the Field gate was afterwards 
forced. This double movement took the Thimble- 
riggers hj surprise. Then came the fearful ren- 
contre. The horsemen advanced at full speed, in 
one compact charge* They were met by a volley 
of stones and the brandishing of bludgeons. The 
stones fortunately inflicted very little comparative 
injury, excepting some broken heads and demo- 
lished hats of the policemen ; and the bludgeons, 
from the impetuosity of the charge, were ren- 
dered of little or no use. Several of the ring- 
leaders were captured instantly^ but the greater 
body of their associates took to their heels and 
sought safety in flight, while broken tables (those 
of the EO tribe included), table-legs, bludgeons, 
sticks and stones mingled in the air, the spectators 
assisting the noblemen aud gentlemen with their 
retainers, hastening the work of destruction, or 
effecting capture after capture, amid a noise and 
commotion, intermixed with laughter and merri- 
ment, — a scene which almost defies the power of 
accurate description. These extraordinary pro- 
ceedings now began to yield amusement also to 
V^tfe tbousandB of spectatoxB ui^cmh \k^ Grand 
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3tand, and other elevated positions from which a 
view could be obtained. A complete rout then 
commenced ; and the pursuers were cheered on- 
wards on all hands. The horsemen, including 
their leader. Lord Milton, supported by the 
grooms from Wentworth, who was remarkably 
conspicuous, kept well together. They flew over 
the hedges at full speed into the inclosures and 
gardens in the rear of the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution; chased the flying Thimble-riggers over 
field after field ; and, surmounting every obstacle, 
succeeded in capturing nearly a hundred of them. 
The delinquents were conveyed in the large 
caravan, several times filled, to the borough gaol, 
amid the cheers of the populace^ and after under- 
going examination before the magistrates, were 
committed to Wakefield House of Correction for 
various terms of imprisonment, according to their 
deserts. Since that memorable time, which is 
even now a subject for conversation, the Thimble- 
men have never dared to assemble on the Don- 
caster race-ground, or its immediate vicinity, to 
rob the unwary. The system received its death-? 
blow in the north of England at that period; and 
its suppression, or rather extinction, reflects the 
highest honour upon the personal courage of the 
tioblemen and gentlemen concerned in thus yut- 
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tiDg down what had become a public and an 
intolerable nuisance. 



That much improvement has recently taken 
place in the management of the race-course 
throughout the kingdom, especially at the larger 
meetings, as well, indeed, as in all other matters 
connected with the Turf, is abundantly evident 
on all hands. That, with the progress of educa- 
tion and intelligence, those scenes will be divested 
of whatever has the appearance of, or allied to 
what is deemed, low and vulgar, cannot be dis- 
puted. And although on all occasions of a public, 
and especially of an exciting, character like a 
race-course, there will always be found a concen- 
tration of those characters which appear to be 
always destined to hang on, as it were, the skirts 
of society, there is evidently, at the present 
moment, a marked improvement compared with 
a former period, not only, too, in personal appear- 
ance, but in personal behaviour, with an abandon- 
ment of low pursuits, either to empty the pockets 
of the unwary, or to offend the eye of delicacy 
and propriety. 

In another point of view, hoYrever, it may be 
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fairly questioned, whether the breed of race- 
horses, even after the experience of more than a 
century, can be further improved, or is, indeed, 
susceptible of improvement. There is one fact 
which cannot be disregarded. At the present 
period horses are brought to the post at an earlier 
age than was formerly the case, before the bones, 
muscles, and sinews have reached the period of 
their full development; but the distances run 
are now less than was the case many years ago. 
Nevertheless, the terms *^gone amiss," ^^ broke 
down," and ^' gone to pieces," are more frequently 
used than in the days of Flying Childers and 
Eclipse. Yet there is no apparent diminution 
of speed. Nor, in another point of view, with 
the continuance of royal grants and noble patron- 
age, is the breed likely to degenerate, so long 
as the same care and attention, the same skill 
and experience in crossing the blood, and other 
matters connected with the labour of the breeder, 
— continue to be manifested, retaining the purity 
of the one, and securing the larger experience of 
the other. 

It may be also fairly questioned, whether the 
love of horse-racing in this country will ever 
experience any diminution, much less extinction. 
It seems, indeed, perfectly natural to the taste of 
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the larger masses of the inhabitants. It has been 
well observed by Horatio Smith, that " although 
toil and sorrow have been entailed upon the bulk 
of mankind as a considerable portion of their 
inheritance, we read not of any canon that pro- 
hibits a temporary alleviation of these by means 
of sports, pastimes, and amusements. These, 
indeed, may be said to form a necessary portion 
of our nature; the constitution both of the 
human mind and body unfitting them for inces- 
sant occupation, and imperatively dictating oc- 
casional diversion as an indispensable condition of 
their healthy exercise.'' But, happily, elements 
are at work which will increase the benefits of 
this essential relaxation. The rapidity and cheap- 
ness of communication from district to district, 
running county into county, and tying the metro- 
polis and the larger towns with the more rural 
localities by the means of the iron highways, and 
the marvellous diffusion of intelligence through 
the instrumentality of the electric wires, will 
work greater wonders than seem to be at present 
generally contemplated. The turf will share in 
these improvements and in these advantages; 
and as larger masses of the community can now 
visit the scenes of attraction, of excitement, and 
of splendour, with a less sacrifice of time and of 
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money than was formerly the case, " when 
George the Third was king;" the number of 
spectators will be augmented to an almost inde- 
finite extent; the decision of the great events 
will pass off with additional Mat; the victor will 
achieve a brighter fame ; and the ** noble sport 
of a free people " receive a higher degree of 
popularity, and become more national in its cha- 
racter, and more honoured by the pens of the 
most powerful writers, as well as the pencils of 
the first painters of the age. 



THE ST. LEGER RACE. 



TJpoiT her eastern watch-tower high, 
The glowing morning stands ; 

Unbinding from her golden locks 
The beams that bless all lands ; 

Dispelling to their caverns drear, 
Darkness and all his bands. 

Momiting her chariot, she departs 
With steeds of harnessed might, 

Eushing o'er dewy clouds amain, 
Outstripping all of night ; 

With flaming eye-ball, fiery mane, 
And tire of brilliant li^hfe. 
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Again upon tkb glorious moor, 

Whose fifune is spread afar ; 
Yea, through the earth, from pole to pole, 

Defying storm or war: 
A ^une whose radiance, higher still, 

Beams as a brilliant star. 



Here Health, with glad elastic foot, 

The turfy carpet seekB ; 
Here Gladness, smiling with desire. 

In rapturous accents speaks ; — 
The eye is sparkling with delight. 

The glow is on the cheeks. 

There's pleasure in the bracing breeze 
Which sweeps across the ground ; 

There's rapture in the glorious sun 
Who throws his rays around ; 

While little hare-bells ring their chime, 
With a most joyous sound. 

And there the sacred waving woods 
Their foliaged arms extend ; 

And here the larch and stunted oak 
Their varied colours blend ; 

And on the hill and down the slope, 
dissociates friend witlx Mend. 
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And there the fleetest horse on earth, 

First saw the light of day : 
There Fltikg Chxldebs felt the bit, 

"With many a bold essay ; 
And powers, though first unknown to feme, 

Achieved their matchless sway. 

Here Filho, on the wind's swift wings, 

Hushed to the welcome post ; 
Here MEMirou bounded, stroke by stroke. 

And left the mighty host; 
And Theodoee, with bound to bound. 

Achieved of fame the most. 



Here Euclid and the royal Chasles, 

Contended head to head ; 
Here Yoltigevb and Evssbobovgh, 

Ean in the struggle " dead ;" 
And the bright feme the Dxttchmak bore. 

Was dimm'd, eclips'd, and fled. 

And here arose the maddening shout, 
That made the welkin ring, — 

A mighty crash of voices loud. 
Which, on the wind's swift wing, 

Froclaim'd the victories achieved, 
The laurels that they bring. 
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'Tia wrong to talk of dented brow, 
Of gloom, despair, and madness ; 

'Tis wrong to speak of hearts oppress'd 
With sorrow, doubt, and sadness ; 

If fools risk all — ^why let them risk, 
And turn the good to badness. 



One universal joy prevails ! 
This carnival of pleasure. 

Outstrips the feats of ancient days- 
All Grecian, Eoman treasure : 

Tea, this high festival supreme, 
Is without match and measure. 

And Beauty, decked in rich attire, 

Looks o'er the balustrade, 
Dianas of the mountain-tops. 

And Psyches of the shade. 
The very air seems sweeter grown, 

The spot more charming made. 

Though Pegasus of old did spring 

Prom fair Medusa's blood ; 
Though Perseus, mounted, slew the fiend, 

And firm before him stood ; 
But from the foot of winged might, 

Oush'd th' Helicoinan fLoodi. 
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The test of speed— endurance true — 

That quaileth not, nor feels 
One tittle or one jot the less, 

But rather more reveals, 
The truth of blood, the power of skill, 

The strength of arm and heels. 

Arab or Barb, whate'er the blood. 

Infused in equine veins, 
Maske, Herod, Fergus, Peter, Tramp, 

The nobler breed obtains 
The pace, which through the tide of time, 

To higher fame pertains. 

With more than Phaeton's daring might, 

The jockeys' hearts were fired ; 
Cade, Mangle, Jackson, Buckle, Clift, 

Smith, Johnson, Day, inspired 
Lye, Eobinson, and Nat ; while Scott 

The higher fame acquired. 

And lo ! the phalanx of bright names. 

The victors in the race ; 
ritzwilliam, Cleveland, Scarbrough, "Watt, 

Peirse, Petre, take their p]ace ; 
With Grosvenor,* Winton,t Leeds, Ihindas,^ 

All add a noble grace. 

* The Marqms of Westminster. f The Earl of EgUuton. 

t The Earl of Zetlaad. 
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And thus as time, still rolling on, 

Brings round another year ; 
Nor interest flags, nor fame is dimmed, 

Still beaming bright and clear ; 
And expectation breathless stands, 

As hours are drawing near. 

The bustle on the busy road, 

The rush along the rails ; 
Th' excited throng from town to town, 

As space to science quails ; 
Attest the fame of Danum old — 

Her triumph never fails. 

Before that mystery, which dim 

Outspreads its veil about. 
Anxiety, and doubt, and fear. 

The triumph — ^bursting shout ! 
What countless throngs from distant lands 

Are passing from without ! 

Before the Stand — ^the Grand Parade 
Attracts each straining eye ; 

The anxious movement to the post — 
The word — and off they fly ; 

The fleetness of the bounding feet 
The very winds defy. 
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The rainbow colours gleam afar, 

And mount the bursting hill ; 
Streaming like fiery meteors down, 

Still onward — onward stiU ; 
While hope, anxiety, and fear, 

A myriad bosoms fiU. 

The Eed House gained — " a change, a change!" 

Is breathless heard around ; 
The favourite's beat—" Yes !"— " No !"— " He 
wins!" 

As bound succeeds to bound : 
The hum of voices — ^then the roar 

Booms like the ocean's soimd. 

Now Butler, — ^Marson, — ^Marlow, — Nat, 

Tour fate is in the scale ! 
Challenge to challenge, rush to rush, 

Shall blood or courage fail ? 
No : both combined to science true, 

"With mighty power prevail. 

The trainer's skill, the jockey's nerve. 

His faith and constancy. 
The steady head, the giant arm, 

Blood, sinew, muscle, free. 
The bound, — ^the rush, — ^the shout, — the crush. 

Attest the victory 1 
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One universal burst of joy 

The thrilling bosom fires ; 
It lights the eye, glows in the cheek. 

And trembles on the wires ; 
And quick as thought, west, nortli, and south, 

The nation's heart inspires. 

Old Danum ! Honour ! Through all time. 
In flowing bowls we pledge her ; 

Her eagle-wings, stiU mounting high, 
Need nothing to refledge her ; 

With fame's rich beam, still soars supreme. 
The splendid, great St. Leqeb ! 



THE END. 
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